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BETTER SCHOOLS AS A BUSINESS PROPOSITION 


OW WE ALL know that good school-@ 
N houses, good equipment and good teachers| 
|__| cost money, and that if we have good! 
———' schools we must payforthem. The money 
thus spent would, in almost every case, be a good) 
investment if it never brought back one cent in 
actual cash returns to the taxpayer, because it 
helps to develop real manhood and womanhood 
—the two most valuable things in this world; 
but all this aside, let us look at the matter from 
a purely business standpoint and see if a good 
school will add enough to the material welfare of 
a community to make the money spent for it a 
profitable investment. 

It is impossible in such a case to give actual 
figures showing just what return the school makes 
to the community, because no one can tell in dol- 
lars and cents just how much more the boy or 
girl, the man or woman, is worth with his or her 
ecoheol training than he or che wauld he warth 
without it. Butthis is not necessary. There are 
other ways of getting at the matter. 

Taking a general survey of the world, or of 
our own land, it is indisputable that the countries 
or sections where there are good schools are far 
in advance, financially as well as otherwise, of 


those which have poor schools or no schools at all. There is a still surer test: Let every reader take his own neighborhood 
and give it a roomy, convenient and attractive schoolhouse and good teachers for five years, and what will be the result? 
Is there one who does not believe there will be at the end of that time finer houses, bigger barns, better stock, more pro- 
ductive farms, and a more prosperous people in that neighborhood? Then, on the other hand, let the school be allowed 
to go steadily down for the same time—let the buildings be neglected, the grounds allowed to grow up in weeds and bushes, 
the furniture left to go to pieces, and the commissioners encouraged to employ the cheapest teacher available—and what 
will the result be? Does anyone believe that the people of his neighborhood will have made much progress ? 


It is a plain business proposition. The difference 

‘ between the cost of a good school and a poor one is 

really a small matter to any individual; but the dif- 

ference between the effects of the two schools on the 

life of the community may be the difference between 
progress and stagnation. 

A good school, then, is a source of profit to the 
people who invest in it. It is the best advertisement 
a community can have, adding to the value of every 
acre of land and always attracting to it the better class 
of citizens. It increases the earning capacity of every 
boy and girl who attends, and opens their eyes to op- 
portunities which they never would have seen without 
it It educates, too, in a degree proportionate to his 
own willingness to learn, every adult within its sphere 
of influence, and by this education enables him to do 
better and more profitable work. To pay taxes cheer- 
fully for school purposes; to take an interest in the 
teachers secured and in the work they do; to aid in 
obtaining better buildings and equipment, longer terms 
and more practical courses of study; to help keep up 
the: attendance and the interest; to assist the chil- 
dren with their studies—to work for better schools, 
in short, is a public service, but it is also a highly 
profitable way of investing time, thought and money. 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Make It. 


XXX.—By Working for Good Schools, Good Roads and Telephones 


ir HE SUBJECT announced for this issue of 
] The Progressive Farmer in our “$500 a 
te Year” series was “By Saving the Whole 
Corn Crop” with the subject of this article an- 
nounced for next week; but as this is our “Edu- 
cational Edition,’’ we have thought it best to let 
“Good Schools,-Good Roads, and Telephones’’ 
come first, leaving the consideration of the corn 
crop until our issue of August 5th. 

At first glance this topic may seem less appro- 
priate than some that have heen considered in this 
series, but there is really no topic in our entire 
category that has a more vital bearing upon farm 
profits. In the commuhity at large good schools 
are of the utmost value, because no community 
without good schools is likely to get or keep 
the best class of citizens. Whenever or wherever 
land is offered for sale, one of the first questions 
is, ““How are the schools and the roads?” And if 
the prospective buyer is told that both are good, 
his ideas of land values at once advance, and if 
in addition he learns that most farmers in the 
community have telephones, he is willing to pay 
even more. 


& 


School Tax Pays for Itself in Increased 
Land Values. 


Kern | ROBABLY IN EVERY community which 
4) votes local tax for schools, land values in a 
: very few years advance to double the 
amount of schoolt-ax money voted. And this is 
but one of a hundred ways in which better schools 
pay for themselves many times over. The whole 
life of the community is richer and finer wherever 
there is a good school at its center: the citizens 
feel a pride in it such as they never felt before, 
and everything in the neighborhood begins to 
catch step with the new standard of yrogress thus 
set up. It is not the fertility of the land that 
wmakes it valuable: it is the intelligence of the 
community in which it is situated. Land in Africa 
to-day is more fertile than the average reader of 
The Progressive Tmer ever saw, but it is prac- 
tically wortb'*S because of an ignorant popula- 
tion, while {and in Belgium, originally little more 
than a sead-waste, has become intensely valuable 
by reaevn of the presence of an intelligent popula- 
tie, and intensely fertile by reason of the wise 
methods of cultivation practiced by these intelli- 
gent farmers. Even if a man has no boy or girl 
to send, the school tax investment is a good one 
for any property-holder because of the increase 
in values that always results from the presence 
of an intelligent citizenship. 


& 


Education and the Individual. 


S TO HOW MUCH education means to the 
wy individual, the time has long since passed 
ONE ~when it was necessary to argue that point. 
The boy or girl who starts out in life without the 
fundamentals of a good education is tragically, al- 
most hopelessly, handicapped. The parents of such 
a child, if it is ignorant by their neglect, have 
committed a crime against it almost as serious as 
if they had suffered its right arm to be cut off, 
for an educated mind is in a very real sense one’s 
right arm in the struggle for existence—and no- 
where is this truer than on the farm. If the 
. South had had for fifty years schools even as good 
as we have to-day, there is little doubt but that 
our average farmer would be making very nearly 
his extra $500 a year more without agitation on 
our part. 

& 


Work for Better Schools Right Now. 


HEREVER THE PUBLIC school is insuffici- 
Wi ently supported, the schoo] term not long 
enough, or the school fund too small for 
the employment of the best teachers, we earnest- 
ly urge our Progressive Farmer readers to band 


This series of articles, prepared by Dr. Tait Butler, Associ- 
ate Editor of The Progressive Farmer, will run throughout 
the year, the next four articles in the series being as follows: 

August 5—By Saving the Whole Corn Crop. 

August 12—By Haviug a Good Orchard. 

August 19.—By Saving Vegetables and Fruits for Winter. 

August ag Keeping a Cover Crop on Land During the 

nter. 








together, get their neighbors to help them, and 
set about the improvement of their educational 
facilities Right now while the crops are ‘‘laid 
by” is the very best time for the work. Consoli- 
date your districts, if it is necessary: it is better 
that your child spend two hours getting to a good 
school where he can do six or eight hours of good 
work, ‘than spend half an hour going to a school 
where work of only half as much efficiency can 
be done. s ; 

Resolve now that you will get better schoois. 
Discuss the matter of consolidation of districts 
with your neighbors, and the matter of local taxa- 
tion as well. Bring it up at your church meeting, 
at the store or postoffice, at your Farmers’ Union 
or Alliance meeting. Get -the advice of your 
County Superintendent, and of your State Super- 
intendent if you wish it. Arrange with them to 
get some good speaker to address your people 
on the subject, and push the matter to a con- 
clusion. There is no finer service you can render 
your community. 

Then see to it that there is a good building— 
not merely one large enough and light enough and 
airy enough, but a building of some architectural 
beauty, no matter how simple. Your State Super- 
intendent will doubtless be able to help you in 
this respect. See to it also that a good library is 
installed: there is hardly any way by which money 
invested will bring bigger returns to the com- 
munity. 

& 


Work for Better Roads. 


(By HE SUBJECT OF schools in all its phases, 
is however, is so fully treated elsewhere in 
this issue, that we leave it now and turn to 
the matter of better highways. This is another 
matter there if no better time for agitating than 
right now during the leisure season on the farm. 
Write the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture; Waehington, D: Oi; for ite bulletins on good 
roads, especially No. 311, ‘“‘SSand Clay and Burnt 
Clay Roads”; ‘No. 321, ‘“‘The Use of the Split-Log 
Drag on Earth Roads,’ and No. 338, ‘““Macadam 
Roads.” A postal will get all three for you with- 
out cost. Then if you wish any further infor- 
mation, write the Office of Public Road Inquiries, 
United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and also your State good roads au- 
thorities. 

In Virginia an especially aggressive campaign 
for better highways is now on, State Senator 
Charles T. Lassiter being a leader in the move- 
ment. Our Old Dominion readers should line up 
with the Virginia Good Roads Association and 
they should also write State Highway Commission- 
er P. St. J. Wilson, Richmond, Va., for expert ad- 
vice before mapping out a campaign. In North 
Carolina the good roads movement is under the 
direction of Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, our aggres- 
Sive and efficient State Geologist, Chapel Hill, 
N.C. Few men are doing more for North Carolina 
than he, and the last Legislature placed svch 
funds at his disposal that he is now able to give 
more assistance than ever before to communities 
wishing better highways and also wishing to get 
them in the most economical way. 


& 
Get Expert Advice. 


NE OR TWO BITS of counsel in regard to 
good roads building cannot be too often 
oS emphasized. In the first place, never pro- 
ceed without expert advice. In some sections of 
the South the movement for better highways has 
been set back a full generation because of igor- 
ance and consequent wastefulness in the use of 
road funds. Get your State Highway Commission- 
er, your State Geologist, or some official of your 
State Department of Agriculture, to advise you as 
to what sort of road improvement policy you 
should advocate. Many counties are too poor to 
build macadam roads as yet, especially where stone 
for macadamizing must be brought a great dis- 
tance. In such places the merits and applicability 
of the sand-clay system should be considered. It 
is much less expensive than macadam, and in hun- 
dreds of counties in the South is the best system 
that can be adopted. And on all clay roads, the 
split-log drag should be regularly used. 


LL 
oO) 





Get Good Roads and Keep Them. 


Yy ETTING BACK TO the matter of expert ad- 
re vice, let us urge our readers not only to 
b 43 get expert advice about the material to 
use, but also get expert advice about the re- 
arrangement of the roads themselves. Straighten 
them; lessen the grades; run them entirely anew 
if necessary in order to make them of the great- 
est service to the people. It is folly to spend thou- 
sands of dollars on roads laid out by calves and 
igs. 

"3 And then, having got good roads, keep them. 
An expert of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture said to us last week: ‘The people of 
the United States spend more than any other coun- 
try to make good roads, and less to keep them 
up.” This has been indeed one of our most con- 
spicuous pieces of public folly. We know a county 
which voted several hundred thousand dollars in 
bonds not many months ago in which the roads 
are now going to waste because nothing whatever 
was voted to maintain the roads after getting 
them—much as if you should spend $500 to buy 
a horse and then spend nothing to feed him. 


a 
A Word About the Telephone. 


| O MUCH CAN BE said, and needs to be 
said, about better schools and better roads 
(2>Sj that we have left ourselves little space to 
consider the manifold advantages of the ruril 
telephone. We have too often written of the so- 
cial and business advantages of the telephone, 
however, for us to need to enlarge upon this phage 
of the question, and we expect soon to publish 
some practical experiences from our readers in 
managing rural lines. Perhaps the best thing we 
can now dQ is to give this estimate as to cost as 
given out by the general manager of the Western 
Electric Company. He says: 

“A number Ot Tarmers aeciae to pulla, ur 
their mutual benefit, a telephone line. Hach 
man agrees to cut, peel and haul a given 
number of poles——thirty poles about 22 feet 
or 25 feet long, are required for each mile of 
line. Before the poles—which are set in the 
ground three and a half feet—are erected, two 
brackets, on the end of each of which is fast- 
ened a glass insulator, are nailed to the pole, 
one 18 inches above the other. Having set 
the poles, wires are strung the entire length 
of the line, and farmers living off the main 
route can connect with the main line at any 
point. 

“Tt is possible for as many as 35 or 40 
telephones to be installed on such a line, 
which may be 40 or 45 miles in length. The 
total cost of all the material (less poles) re- 
quired to build a mile of ‘full metallic’ line 
is but $13.74, and the very best telephone 
on the market, with all material for instal- 
ling it ready for use, can be had for $13. As- 
suming that there will be one telephone for 
every mile of line, the grand total initial 
cost for each farmer, for the very best sys- 
tem, is but $26.74. 

“The maintenance expense on such a line, 
including wear and tear on the equipment, 
should be less than three dollars a year. 
Just think of it—for 25 cents a month the 
farmer can have telephone service with his 
neighbor, doctor, broker and merchant! For 
75 cents a month, he can have access to the 
Bell exchange and toll lines, and through 
these he can reach all of their local subscrib- 
ers and long distance points.” 


Good schools, good roads, telephones—your 
community needs all of them,-and there is no bet- 
ter time than right now to start the agitation to 
get them. Wake up your neighbors, get them in- 
terested, and if you don’t know where to get any 
information you need, write The Progressive 
Farmer. We’ll either get it for you or tell you 
how to get it. 





The man who is depriving himself of the com- 
forts of life in order that he may lay up a bank 
account is cheating himself. No person is so far 
from real enjoyment in his life as the miser.— 
Selected. 
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Our Rural Schools. 


& N THE REPORT of the Commission on 
v4 Country Life, appointed by President 

f Roosevelt last year, the following is stated 
as one of the pressing needs of country life: 

“A new kind of schools in the country, 
which shall teach the children as much out- 
doors as indoors, and perhaps more, so that 
they will prepare for country life, and not 
as at present, mainly for life in town.” 


When shall we have such schools? What can 
bring about the revolution? How can we hasten 
the day when a rational] system of preparing 
country children for life will be inaugurated in 
our schools. What progress are we making to- 
ward such a condition? 

A careful survey of the work of the last fifteen 
or twenty years must convince any one, not too 
optimistic, that we have made substantially no 
progress toward the desired goal during this pe- 
riod. 

There has been a chage in sentiment, which is 
appreciable; but there has been no change in 
action, which means that the professed change 
in sentiment is not genuine. When those in 


‘authority do something toward giving us “schools 


in the country that will prepare for country life,’ 
then we shall be justified in accepting their 
loud declarations of good intention as something 
of real consequence. Let us look a little more 
closely into this question of the changes we have 
not made during the last twenty years. 

Are we using readers in the country schools 
that will “prepare for country life’ any better 
than those in use twenty years ago? We find 
the same old readers based on fiction and every- 
thing else except those things with which the 
country pupil will come in contact during his 
life in the country. 

We are told that this is necessary because it 
is the only real literature. It is reasonable to 
suppose that it is the only real literature judged 
by the ideals of those city people who make the 
selections. But are we all willing to submit to 
this judgment that rural facts and truths are for- 
eign to good literature. Can not good literature 
be found which deals with outdoor life or which 
treats nature in a scientifie way? It so seems 
to us. 

We still find the same old arithmetics. The 
same in kind if not actually the same. The 
same impossible problems; or if rational, having 
no relation whatever to country life. Hvery 
child has occasion to work problems at home 
and on the farm, but to his utter astonishment 
and permanent disgust he finds the arithmetic 
of the schools is not the arithmetic of life—of 
farm life. 

For instance, the attempt has been made to 
teach him percentage by requiring him to find 
the interest on $2,000 at 4 per cent. Neither he 
nor his parents ever had $2,000 out, at interest, 
hence neither he nor they are interested in the 
matter, and the boy naturally fails to really 
learn anything about percentage. If the attempt 
had been made to teach him percentage by ask- 
ing him to ascertain how many pounds of nitro- 
gen there were in a ton of fertilizer containing 
4 per cent nitrogen, he would have been inter- 
ested at once, because he knows, sees and handles 
fertilizers at home and is interested, and through 
that interest would have learned percentage. 

Wherein comes the reported progress? Do 
we not stil] have as State and county superin- 
tendents of education, as members or directors 
of school boards, as presidents and trustees of 
agricultural colleges, men who were educated to 
believe, and do believe, that the only literature 
is fiction, or that which deals with ancient, re- 
mote and unknown conditions and subjects; 
that arithmetic must not touch the problems of 
the farm and country life; that geography, to be 
real and of value, must deal with conditions on 
the opposite side of the earth; that a dead lan- 
guage has more cultural (?) value than'a live 
one; and that the cultivation of the imagination 
is more to be desired than truth or a knowledge 
of the facts and conditions of country life? 

It behooves everyone interested in the devel- 
oument of a country life, which shall be in keep- 
ing with modern progress and development in 
the cities, to study this question of rural educa- 
tion so that he can insist on and help to bring 
about— 

“A new kind of schools in the country, 
which shal] teach the children as much out- 
doors as indoors, and perhaps more, so that 
they will prepare for country life, and not 
as at present, mainly for life in town.” 





PROF. MASSEY’S 
Editorial Page. 








Prof. Massey will personally answer 
inquiries on Agricultural subjects 
sent by our readers. 




















Notes and Comments. 


UX N A REPLY TO a correspondent in a re- 
vs cent issue I am made to say ‘“‘the seed that 
made the bitter squashes may have been 
crossed with cucumbers or melons.’’ I certainly 
did not mean to say anything of the sort, for 
squashes will not cross with melons or cucumbers, 
and it would hardly make them bitter if they 
should. What I said, or meant to say, was. that 
they might have been crossed with gourds. There 
is a great deal of misunderstanding in regard to 
these cucurbitaceous plants, and some think that 
the will mix in a general way. Watermelons are 
always watermelons, but the varieties will mix, 
of course. But watermelons will not mix with 
cucumbers or gourds, nor with muskmelons, nor 
will muskmelons or cantaloupes mix with cucum- 
bers or squashes, but all the squashes and gourds 
will mix readily. 
& 


Mr. Hobbs has struck the right idea in saying 
that there are great losses from stopping the 
cultivation of cotton too early, and Mr. Lane inti- 
mates the same thing, as Mr. French has done be- 
fore, in regard to the cultivation of corn. Just 
why the shallow cultivation of corn ang cotton 
should cease while we can still get through the 
rows, hardly any of the “‘laying-by” folks could 
say. Of course, if you are going to stop the culti- 
vation with a turning plow, tearing the roots and 
turning up a bank of earth to dry out, it is bet- 
ter to lay-by early and give the corn some chance 
to make new roots. But if you do not disturb 
the roots, and have grown to know that a turn- 
ing plow has no business in the corn field, you 
can keep going through with profit till the ears 
are made. 

Would that North Carolina had more Daniel 
Lanes to show the people in every part of the 
State how a man can live like a gentleman on 
thirty acres of land. 

8 


Like Professor Lloyd, I have seen many fields 
this season clean of weeds and grass, while right 
near by were fields overgrown with grass, and 
the excuse was the wet season. The real reason 
was that the one man took time by the forelock 
and rapidly went over his field with a smoothing 
harrow before the corn or cotton came up and 
then used the weeder, getting over again between 
showers, and the grass had no chance to get 
ahead of him. The other man, with a single 
mule and a plow, did twice as much, or more, 
work, and yet the weeds and grass got ahead of 
him, and now he writes that his corn is the sor- 
riest he ever had and wants a formula for a fer- 
tilizer to get it out of the grass. 

This dependence on fertilizers is so ingrained 
in the minds of the Southern farmers that, they 
jump to the conclusion that the fertilizer sack is 
the cure-all for every plant complaint. Just as 
many people ruin their constitutions by taking 
patent medicines, our farmers run their land down 
by assuming that al] that is needed for farming 
is fertilizer. 

& 


Mr. Ring likes sorghum for silage, but it is not 
worth nearly as much as corn on the same land. 
Mere bulk does not make quality, and the feeding 
value of corn silage is far ahead of that of sor- 
ghum. Sorghum is all right set up in shocks for 
feeding, but I had rather keep it out of the silo 
and use that room for better silage made from 
corn. Thirty-one tons of corn silage per acre 
were made last summer in North Carolina on 
land that a few years ago would not have made 
half a ton per acre. I have made silage of vari- 
ous things and have come to the conclusion that 
there is no crop grown that can compare with 
Indian corn for the silo. 


& 


Soy beans are valuable but I would hardly place 
as high an estimate on them as Mr. Worden does. 
It is hardly the proper thing to compare them 
with corn for they are more a pretein crop than 
corn and are valuable to supplement corn. Corn 


igs the great carbonaceous crop, while peas and 
soys are valuable for the greater percentage of 
protein, and neither crop will take the place of 
the other. As a soil-improver, I would take the 
peas in preference to the soys. 


& 


I am glad to note that one of my old students, 
Professor Schaub, has been selected for the ex- 
tension work at his college. The statement that 
he is a graduate of Johns Hopkins should be 
amended by stating that he graduated at the 
North Carolina A. & M. College, and did post- 
graduate work at Johns Hopkins, and has occu- 
pied responsible positions in the Illinois Experi- 
ment Station and in the Iowa College of Agricul- 
ture. He should be well equipped for the work 
before him. 

& 


The editorial statement that four Southern 
States spend $45,000,000 annually for” fertil- 
izers is well worth the thoughtful attention 
of every farmer, for fully one-third of this is 
spent for nitrogen. Fifteen millions of dol- 
lars for what every farmer can get without money 
and without price, and can make a profit in the 
getting! It is a sad commentary on the farming 
of the South that this vast amount of money is 
absolutely wasted every year by farmers in but 
four States. 

If the Government levied a tax of that amount 
on the four States, what a howl would go up. 
And yet, the farmers alone pay this needless tax 
simply because they depend on the fertilizer man 
and fail to farm right. The cost of the crops in 
the four States is increased by this amount, all of 
which might be saved, and is saved by farmers in 
other States who have learned how to get their 
nitrogen free of cost. 

& 


I fully agree with Mr. French that we should 
have great State Fairs instead of an agglommera- 
tion of fakirs and horse races, and it would pay 
the States to support them as the greatest ad- 
juncts to the institutes as object lessons, showing 
what fine stock and fine crops are, with, instead 
of bushels of big corn ears and wheat and cotton 


bales, premiums for the best crops of each. zrown 
at the least cost. 
J 


Mr. Johnson is right in using the Hayman sweet 
potato for pigs. It is not the best for table use, 
but is an enormous producer, an early grower, 
and can be planted later than any other sweet 
potato, and make a crop. Then, too, it is the 
easiest potato to keep in winter I have ever tried. 
With peas and potatoes it takes very little corn 
to finish off a good lot of pork. A friend of mine 
in South Carolina who practiced this, said that his 
cured hams and bacon cost him on an average of 
4% cents per pound. 


& 


I think that R. A., who made that absurd hypo- 
thetical proposition in regard to stock, has some- 
thing to think about, and if he is a farmer, some 
ideas that may help him to better notions in re- 
gard to cattle feeding and manure making. If 
Mr. French can make hay for $4.48 per ton ina 
section where it is worth three times as much, 
and can feed it and get the market price of the 
hay through the feeding, he has certainly got a 
good profit from the feeding, and has the manure 
thrown in. It has certainly been shown that the 
growing of cotton with fertilizers year after year 
has not made the farmers rich, and a change to 
more feeding of stock certainly will not make 
them poorer than they are. The Southern lands 
have been reduced in fertility mainly because our 
farmers have ignored the fundamental idea in the 
cultivation of the soil, the maintenance of the 
humus, the new land conditions, through the 
growing of forage and the feeding of stock; and 
there will be no permanent improvement in 
Southern agriculture until all our farmers fully 
realize that stock feeding in some form is the 
very foundation of such improvement, and that 
the restoration of the humus wasted in constant 
clean culture with commercial fertilizers is the 
most important matter on the Southern lands to- 
day. Talk about gambling in futures, the worst 
gambling that has been done in the South is the 
annual gambling on the chances of a crop f.vum 
the use of a little low-grade complete fertilizer, 
and as in all other gambling, the gamester has 
been the loser, and should reform and stop gam- 
bling and get down to legitimate business meth- 
ods. 
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Farm Life High Schools in North Caro- 


lina. 


This is the Next Step in Our Educational] Progress, Says Super- 
intendent Joyner—Every North Oarolina Farmer Should Get 
Behind the Movement and Help Push It to Success. 


By Hon. J. Y. Joyner, State Superintendent ef Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 





BELIEVE THE TIME is ripe 
a and that the means can be 

made available, with the co- 
operation of the farmers, for the es- 
tablishment of farm-life schools, 
within reasonable reach, at small ex- 
pense, for country boys and girl. in 
every county. Though such sch ols 
we ought to be able to supply the 
missing link in our public school sy :- 
tem between the elementary schodis 
that provide thorough instruction in 
the rudiments of knowledge, reading, 
wriing, arithmetic and spelling, and 
home preparation for college and for 
life. The General Assembly of 1907 
made a special annual State appro- 
priation of $45,000, which was in- 
creased to $50,000 by the General 
Assembly of 1909, to aid in the es- 
tablishment of rural public high 
schools in the various counties of 
the State, the counties and the com- 
munities in which these high schools 
are established being required each 
to duplicate for their annual mainte- 
nance the sum appropriated by the 
State. Under this act, 175 public 
high schools have been established in 
89 counties of the State. In my last 
Biennial Report, I outlined plans 
looking to the future development of 
the best one of these high schools in 
each county. 











A Good Farm-Life School in Each 
County. 


These central county high schools, 
as they grow and develop, should be- 
come also the nuclei for successful 
industrial and agricultural training. 
Parallel courses of study for the last 
two years might be arranged, one 
course offering thorough preparation 
for college to the small number of 
students desiring such preparation, 
and the other offering practical in- 
dustrial and agricultural training for 
the large number whose education 
will end with the high school. The 
dormitory would afford a splendid 
equipment for practice work for the 
girls in cooking, domestic science, 
household economies, etc.; while the 
boys, during the last two years, could 
have training in agricultural ‘sub- 
jects that will fit them for more in- 
telligent and profitable farming. The 
practical side of this work could be 
supplied by acquiring by purchase or 
lease a small farm in connection with 
the high school. In any event, if it 
should not seem wisest in the growth 
and development of these schools to 
undertake such a double course of 
study, I believe that these central 
county high schools would in most 
instances be found the best and most 
economical location for county 
schools of farming and domestic 
training, even if such schools should 
be separate. 

I believe that the plan here sug- 
gested is feasible, practical and eco- 
nomical. If the farmers will help, 
the necessary additional sappropria- 
tion for its successful execution can 
be easily secured from the next Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


A New Educational Official and His 
Work. 


Upon the urgent recommendation 
of President D. H. Hill, of the A. & 
M. College, and the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, strong- 
ly endorsed by Dr. S. A. Knapp, who 
is in charge of the farm demonstra- 
tion work of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the funds 





have been provided for the employ- 
ment of a trained man to give his 
entire time to the agricultural side 
of the public school work, to the 
cultivation of public sentiment there- 
for, to the organization of boys’ corn 
clubs, and the general direction of 
agricultural demonstration work in 
connection with the public schools. 
He will work under the general di- 
rection of the A. & M. College and 
‘n co-operation with the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the county 
-hool authorities. 


Twenty-four million children are 
ed. Olled in the public schools of the 
Uinted States. According to the sta- 
tisvies, eighteen miliion of these nev- 
er pursue their work in the schools 
beycud the fifth grade or year. By 
his. work this man can also aid ma- 
terially in interesting the thousands 
of children in the first fiye grades of 
the pubiic schools in agriculture and 
farm life, and in getting into these 
schools some elementary work that 
will awaken such an interest. 


How Farmers Can Help. 


The farmers can be of invaluable 
assistance and service by giving this 
work their heary endorsement and 
co-operation. The agricultural work 
of these schools can be and should be 
closely correlated with the work of 
the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege and of the State Department of 
Education. Schools of this sort are 
now in most successful operation in 
the State of Wisconsin and in other 
States of the Middle West and the 
Northwest. These schools in those 
States have passed beyond the experi- 
mental stage and have demonstrated 
their marvelous value in the trans- 
formation of agricultural conditions 
and life in the farm homes and in 
an increase of millions of dollars in 
the value of the products of the 
farms, through the dissemination 
among the masseg of the people a 
better knowledge of farming and 
farm life. It is my hope and pur- 
pose to visit some of the best of these 
schools next fall and observe and 
study their work. 


A plan is under consideration, for 
the successful éxecution of which we 
have good reasons to hope, for the 
early establishment of a farm-life 
school in connection with the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College on 
the farm belonging to that institution 
in West Raleigh. If we can succeed in 
establishing one such school at once, 
located near the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, so as to have the 
benefit of the supervision of its train- 
ed men and specialists and the use of 
its plant, it would prove an inspiring 
object lesson, the success of which 
would make easier the establishment 
of_.other schools like it in many 
counties of the State and would fur- 
nish a model for such schools. 


The demand for real rural schools 
and not mere city schools in the 
country—schools the training in 
which will grow more out of rural 
life, tend more toward rural life and 
fit better for rural life—is growing 
more insistent every day. The farm- 
ers, individually and through their 
organizations, can and must make 
this demand so insistent that the 
means will be provided for meeting 
the demand through the establish- 
ment and adequate maintenance of 
these farm-life schools. 








EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 








(Other Educational ads on pages 6 and 16.) 








Lenoir College, 
HICKORY, N. C. 


Genuine A. B. Courses. Music (Piano, Vio- 
lin, Voice. Theory), Expression, Art and Pre- 
paratory Departments. 

Our graduates admitted to Post-graduate 
courses in University of North Carolina, 

New dormitory for 100 young men. New 
wing being added to young ladies’ building. 
Steam heat, electric lights, baths, etc. 

Board and all modern conveniences $8.50 a 
month. Tuition in College $40 a year. 

Hickory Business College in Connection with Lenoir College. 


Bookkeeping and Shorthand courses $20.00 
each. Our students get and hold positions. 


R. L. FRITZ, President. 
ELON COLLEGE 


Co Educational - - Established 1890 


Thorough College courses leading to M. A.., 
A. B., and Ph. B. degrees. Strong and experli- 
enced Faculty with highest Unviversity 
training. Good Library, Reading Rceom, Lab- 
oratories, Literary Societies, Excellent Music, 
Art, Elocution Departments. Diploma from 
Elon admits to graduate departments in the 
highest universities. Beautiful and health- 
ful location, 17 miles east of Greensboro on 
Southern Railway. Best moral and religious 
tnffluences. No hazing. Goodequipment. A 
large new dormitory, with steam heat, elec- 
tric lights, and baths, has been recenty built 
to meet the requirements of growing patro"- 
age. Expenses unusually moderate. Fall term opens Sept. 
Ist. For catalog.or. farther suhecenasion, ad- 
dress PRESIDENT EMMETT L. MOFFITT, 
Elon College, N. C. 











Trinity Park School 








A FIRST-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Certificates of Graduation Accepted 
for Entrance to Leading Southern 
CW ss ee eee es ee 
Best Equipped Preparatory School ‘athe South, 





Faculty of 10 officers and teachers. 
Campus of seventy-five acres. Li- 
brary containing forty thousand 
volumes. Well equipped gymna- 
sium. High standardsand modern 
methods of iustruction, Frequent 
lectures by prominent lecturers. 
Expenses exceedingly moderate. 
Elevenyears of phenominal success. 





For Catalogue and other informa- 
tion, address 


H. M. NORTH, Headmaster, 
DURHAM, N. C. 














THE NORTH CAROLINA 


State Normal and 
Industrial College 


Maintained by the State for the Women of 
North Carolina. Four regular Courses leading 
to Degrees. Special Courses for Teachers. Fall 
Session begins September 15, 1909. Those desir- 
ing to enter should apply as early as possible, 
For catalogue and other information address 
J. 1. FOUST, Pres., - Greensboro, N. C. 


St. Mary’s School 


FOR GIRLS, 
RALEIGH, N. Cc. 
The Diocesan School cf the Carolinas. 


Full College Course with Preparatory 
Department.’ Also fully equipped De- 
partments in Music, Art, Expression, 
and Business. Sixty.eighth Session 
Opens September 16,1909. 175 board- 
ers; M%teachers; grounds of 2 acres. 

Three new buildings to be ready this 
autumn, 


REY. GEORGE W. LAY, Rector. 








Mount Pleasant Collegiate Insti- 
tute. 


Mr. D. B. Welsh has accepted the 
chair of English in Mount Pleasant 
Collegiate Institute whose ad. has 
been appearing in this paper. Mr. 
Welsh is an A. B. and M. A. grad- 
uate of Roanoke College, and was 
tutor in that institution, session 
1908-1909. He paid especial atten- 
tion to English and Pedagogy dur- 
ing his post-graduate study, and is 
well qualified for the duties he as- 
sumes. 

The Institute is one of the strong 
schools of the State, and its reputa- 
tion for thoroughness and the whole- 
some influence exerted on young life 
is growing. Reports indicate an in- 
creased enrollment for next session. 

The Institute is located in one of 
the most healthful sections of Pied- 
mont North Carolina, and offers ex- 
ceptional advantages to young men. 
illustrated catalog free. Address, 

G. F. McALLISTER,: Prin., 
Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 








Franklin Female Seminary, 
Franklin, Va. 





gA select school for girls and 
young ladies, with modern con- 
veniences, located in an unusually 
healthful town with city advan- 
tages and near the Atlantic Coast. 
Its purpose is to maintain good 
health, do good work, and develop 
Christian character. It offers ex- 
ceptional advantages in the liter- 
ary branches, music, painting and 
drawing, expression and physical 
culture, and shorthand and type- 
writing. For further information, 
apply to R. A. HEND , M. A. Pres., 
P. O. Box, 122, - FRANKLIN, VA. 











+ 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Schools of Arts, Science. Education, Law, 
Engineering and Graduate Studies. 

College fees, room and lights $66. Board $12 
per month. Tuition remitted in special cases. 
Forty-two scholarships, each worth $100 in 
cash and free tuition. 

For catalogue address 


Ss. C. MITCHELL, President, 
-Columbia, S. C. 








CHOWAN INSTITUTE 
Marfreesboro, N. C. 


Full courses in Liberal Arts, Sciences, Mu- 
sic and the Fine Arts. 
Healthful location and moderate charges. 
Address JAS. D. BRUNER, Ph. D., 
PRESIDENT. 


Oxford Seminary, 


OXFORD, N. C. 


Illustrated Catalogues containing full infor- 
mation as to Course of Study, Charges, etc., 
ready for distribution. Apply for one. 


F. P. Hobgood, - - Pres. 








Penmanship - - - Bank Guarantee 


To prove we can teach by mail, we will have 
a Bank in your town to issue you a guarantee. 
Only people offering such a proposition, See 

“Oorrect English” ad, in this paper. We of- 
fer this for advertising new method. 


Franklin University ef Correspondence, Witson, N. C. 
(1904) (1909) 
—Stenographers, 


: ANTE | T elegraphers. 


MORE BANKERS in the 17 States in 

which Jno. F. Draughon’s 31 Colleges 

gre located, indorse these Business Col- 
jones than indorse ALL others. If YOU 

want phi = ar one wens to _ to the eb a-day 

class, ask for catalogue. ssons B 

preferred. Draughon’s Practical Business College: 


RALEIGH, N. C. - FISHER BLDG. 








3 oo0kkeepers, 














University trained men on faculty. 


zations. 
address, 








Estab'ished 1837. Erskine College Due West, S. C. 





Courses embrace English Literature, Languages, 

Mathematics, History and Bible. Modern building. Literary societies and athletic organi. 

Aim, scholarship and character. Reasonable rates, 
J. S. MOFFATT, Due West, S. C. 


For illustrated catalogue, 
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Eight Months’ Term a Possibility in South 
Carolina. 


Educational Progress in the Palmetto State—State Aid for Schools 
That Help Themselves—Scores of New Schoolhouses Going Up, 
New High Schools Starting, and Better Pay and Longer Terms 


for County Superintendents. 


By Hon. J. E. Swearingen, State Superintendent of Education, Columbia, S. C. 





DUCATIONAL problems in 
South Carolina are still large- 
ly industrial and agricultural. 
Eighty per cent of our people live on 
the farm, and 10 per cent are direct- 
ly connected with manufacturing en- 
terprises. The children of all need 
education. But the education that 
does not penetrate into the remote 
rural districts fails to meet the great- 
est need of the hour. 


The Schoolhouse Tells Whether the 
Community is Alive or Dead. 


The schoolhouse usually repre- 
sents the estimate the community 
places on education. Comfortable, 
well-equipped modern buildings are 
seldom found in backward localities. 
The aspiration and sacrifices typified 
by a good school building do not 
spring from inertia and illiteracy. 
Last year was a year of progress and 
achievement in school architecture in 
South Carolina. Everywhere from 
the mountain valleys of the Piedmont 
to the marshes of the coast better 
buildings have been erected. The 
money has been raised by bonds, by 
special taxes, and by private sub- 
scription. One hundred and forty 
schoolhouses were built last year, 
and probably two hundred more are 
now in contemplation or in process 
of construction. 


Good Work of Public-Spirited Wo- 
men, 


The school garden and the boys’ 
corn club are also coming in for a 
share of attention. Teachers are 
realizing that the best inspection of 
their schools is frequently made from 
the outside. Pictures in the interior, 
paint on _ the exterior, and flowers 
about the doorstep are given a place 
in many schools similar to the place 
they have long held in the home. This 
accomplishment is due in the main 
to the Women’s School Improvement 
Association. This association has or- 
ganizations in a majority of the coun- 
ties, and in a fair proportion of the 
school districts of the State. It of- 
fers annually thirty-five prizes to 
schools making marked improvement 
during the year, and has awakened 
a widespread interest in school bet- 
terment. 


Eight Months’ Term for Any Country 
District That Wants It. 


The most important feature of ed- 
ucational progress during the year 
was the appropriation by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of twenty thousand 
dollars to lengthen the term of weak 
rural schools. Wherever the regular 
school fund will not run the school 
for one hundred days, and the pa- 
trons will raise by private subscrip- 
tion, or special levy, as much as fift) 
dollars, the trustees may apply to the 


THERE IS MONEY IN THE CORN STALK 


The St. Albans corn stalk shred- 
7 der is equipped with snapping 
rolls which pinch off the ears 
of corn as the 


























stalk passes 
through the 
machine, and the 
ears are thrown 
out. Thestalks are 
™ shredded very fine 
and stock will eat 
80 to per cent. 
It is worth $15. hag 
bon $18.00 per ton. 
lose $4.00 on every ten bushels of 
corn, by burning your stalks. 
SAVE THIS. rite for prices, 


1. MA MADDEN, Seoe ic: Atiantas Gar 


State Board of Education for one 
hundred dollars, all of which must 
be paid in teachers’ salaries. This 
act has proved a great stimulus to 
local taxation. Within the past four 
months practically every county 
has added to its list of local tax dis- 
tricts, and in one of the Piedmont 
counties eleven such levies have 
been voted. A recent conference of 
the County Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion urged the legislature to increase 
the appropriation for 1910, and it is 
probable that fifty thousand dollars 
will be given next February. The 
details of the law have not been fully 
worked out, but there is now no 
reason why. a rural district desiring 
an eight months’ schou! should not 
have it. @ 


Twenty-five More High Schools This 
Year. 


The high school law has been in 
operation two years. Ninety-six 
high schools were in operation,dur- 
ing 1908-’09, and sixteen of these 
were in rural communities. Since 
the legislature has increased this ap- 
propriation from fifty to sixty thou- 
sand dollars, at least twenty-five ad- 
ditional high schools may be estab- 
lished during the present year. These 
schools must employ at least three 
teachers, and their work is regularly 
examined by the State High School 
Inspector. 


Consolidation and Better Supervision, 


Consolidations have been effected in 
many districts. Usually these are aa- 
companied with a better building, 
added teaching force, better attend- 
ance, and improved course of study. 
Their ultimate goal is the high 
school. The banner county last year 
had twelve high schools, and but for 
some restrictions in the law, would 
have had several more. The senti- 
ment in favor of consolidation is 
growing, and fransportation will fol- 
low as a corrollary. Already ex- 
periments of this kind are in prog- 
ress, one of the most interesting be- 
ing that of the mill school for the 
Graniteville Manufacturing Company, 
in Aiken County. Here the children 
are brought three miles in convey- 
ances supplied by the mill, and the 
graduates of the school have no dif- 
ficulty in entering our best colleges. 

The county superintendent has 
been given a four-years’ term in half 
our counties. The necessity of this 
improvement has been urged for 
many years, and since the change has 
proved satisfactory, it is likely that 
the term of this officer will be made 
four years in every county. Though 
the salary is still inadequate,a notice- 
able advance has been gained during 
the last few years. 


Local Tax the Way Out, 

To an increasing extent the neces- 
sary funds for better rural schools 
are being supplied by local taxation. 
Bighteen hundred and _ fourteen 
school districts have been laid out in 
South Carolina, each one of which 
not only pays the 3-mill constitution- 
al tax for school purposes, but 550 
also levy a special tax of from 2 to 
12 mills. This levy is* voted by the 
district and there is not on record a 
single instance where a district has 
voted it off. 





You cannot do wrong without suf- 4 





fering wrong.—LEwwerson. 





Randolph Rose Says: 


‘‘My Prohibition friends have convinced me that it 
is better for me, as a man and a citizen, to stay in 
the South, start afresh, and sell buggies, harness, 
sewing machines and other staple necessities at 
asmall profit, than to go to Cincinnati, Louisville 
or Washington, like my former competitors, and con- 
tinue in a business which would certainly continue 
to bring me a large income. This is why today I am 
a manufacturer and seller of buggies.” 


‘TI believe I have the best buggy proposition 
that was ever offered in the South. I will build any 
man a buggy to order and ship it to him, freight . 
prepaid. I guarantee that it will suit him as to 
style and finish, and that it will outwear and outlook 
any other buggy at anywhere near the price.” 


“The Rose reputation of half a century for 
sterling integrity and for paying back your money 
immediately if you are not satisfied, is behind this 
guaranteo.” 


‘“T am sure you will be glad io get and look over 
my big buggy catalog. Free copy will be mailed 
you if you will write and ask #or it.” 


Yours fait’ ully, 


862 Chestnut Street 
The UNIT Road Machine 


OPERATED BY 


(One Man and One Team 


PRICE ONE-FIFTH AS MUCH AS 

LAR E Graders 

DOES oe 
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THE COST ~~ 


The Call-Watt i 








Stickney GasolineEngi 


ARE THE BEST 


” why? Because of the outsi 
modern open coolin 

, line valve motes gan Se 
\ ernor,. 












Charles A.Stickney Company 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY ST. PAUL. MINN 




















INS HOURS 
BALEC BY THE g 


Acdnstaf 1b foras many purposes 
on your place as you desire, No trouble, 
no expense when you have installed a 


RAFE HYDRAULIC RAM 


Pumps water from spring, stream or 
pond automatically. Inex 
simple, reliable. Sa 
Guaranteed. 





Raises ra ‘ombined 
feet for every foot of tall, Traction or 
in use. Portable 
“Write For Free Plans 
and book of valiible Cuts 





suggestions Baling VY & 
RIFE ENOWE CO, Cost Sf Get Free 


2180Trinity Bidg, F in Two Catalog Now 


smemanell | Ann Arbor Machine Ct; Béx 13%,.m Artie, Wits 
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TE BLACKSTONE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS GIRLS! 





Established in 1894. The aim of the school is clearly set forth by ite 


MOTTO: 


possible cost.” 


“Thorough instruction under positively Christian influences at the lowest 


Theschool was established by the Methodist Church, not to make money, but to furnish 
a place where girls can be given thorough training in body, mind, and heart at a moderate 
cost. The object has been co fully carried out that asa 


RESULT: 


Itis to-day, with its faculty of 32, its boarding patronage of 300, and its 
building and grounds, worth $140,000 


THE LEADING TRAINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN VIRGINIA. 


ad all charges for the year, including the table board, room, lights, steam 
] OQ ke eat, laurdry, medical attention, physical culture, and tuition in all subjects 
except music andelocution. Apply for catalogue and application blank to 


REV. JAMES CANNON, JR., M. A., Principal, Blackstone, Va. 








1837. 


Guilford College. . 


1909. 





September 7th. . For catalog, address 





For Both Men and Women. 


Courses in Mathematics, Ancient and Modern Languages, History, Eng- 
lish Literature, Philosophy and the Natural Sciences. 


DEPARTMENTS IN BIBLE STUDY AND MUSIC. 


Noted for thorough instruction, high moral tone, and homelike surroundings. 
Located in the healthful Piedmont section of North Carolina. Fall term will begin 


L. L. HOBBS, President, 
GUILFORD COLLEGE, North Carolina. 
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ACETYLENE LIGHT AND SANITARY APPLIANCES, CO-EDUCATION- 





FOUNDED 1852 


COLLEGE 


AN IDEAL CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, THOUGH NOT SECTARIAN. 
HEATHFULLY LOCATED IN THE PIEDMONT SECTION OF N.C., 
ONE OF THE RICHEST CENTERS OF EDUCATION AND CULTURE 
IN THE SOUTH. BEAUTIFUL SCENERY, SALUBRIOUS CLIMATE, 
CLASSICAL, SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY COURSES, HIGH STAND- 
ARDS, EXPERIENCED FACULTY, THOROUGH INSTRUCTION, 
BUILDINGS MODERN AND WELL EQUIPPED WITH STEAM HEAT; 


* AL, EXPENSES MODERATE. A PERSONAL INTEREST IS TAKEN 
IN EACH STUDENT LOOKING TO THE INCULCATION OF RIGHT 
PRINCIPLES OF CONDUCT AND LIFE COMBINED WITH THOROUGH 
SCHOLARSHIP FOR CAT/.LOGUES AND BOOK OF VIEWS, AD- 
DrFee 


‘WM. R. WEAVER, A.M., 
EAN, 


NEWTON, N.C. 





,, 














Beyond the Blue Ridge lies 


MARS HILL COLLEG 


The Leading Co-Educational In- 
rage | in Western North Caro- 
330 Students. 10States and 





lg Invigorating climate. bn 


the country. Five buildings. Spilman Lepr for girls, Treat Dormitory for Boys. 


penses $80 to $130. Mars Hill satisfies. FAL 


All 
TERM (19 wks.) OPENS “4UGUST il, 1909. 


our catalogue and “College a 4 ” Address 


R. L. MOORE, President, Mars Hill, N. C. 








improvements. 


LITTLETON FEMALE COLLEGE 


One of the most successful and best equipped boarding schools in 
the South with hot water heat, electric lights and other modern 
28th annual session will begin Sept. 15, 1909. 


For catalogue address J. M. RHODES, President, Littleton, N. C. | 














Wanted! 


One hundred young men not 
under sixteen years of age who 
desire to be something morethan 
ordinary ‘‘hands’’; who want to 
earn more than wages gener- 
“ally paid to “‘hands’’—to come 
to the Agricultural & Mechani- 
cal College for the Colored 
Race and there prepare them- 
selves to be skilled mechanics, 
intelligent farmers, well quali- 
fiedteachers. Graduates earn- 
ing from $30.00 to $150.00 per 
month. Board, Lodging and 
Tuition, $7.00 per month. Fall 
‘Term begins September 1, 1909. 

For FRE: Tuition or for cata- 
log, eee 4 eet B. Dudley, 

M. College, Greensboro, N. C. 
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BUSINESS When you think of going 


school, write for Catalogue and 
Special Offers of the Leading Business and 
Shorthand Schools. KING’S BUSINESS 


COLLEGE, Raleigh,N. C., or Charlotte, N. C. 

We also teach Bookkeeping, ShortHand, 
Penmanship, etc. by mail. Send for Home 
Study Circular. 





LEADING Board- 
ing School for 250 
students. 2ist year. 
Prepares for College, 
Business, Teaching, or 
for Life. In Health and 
Soneearab ie ~nensene 
e patronage. ery 
Reasonable Rates. Each Stu- 
dent receives careful 
personal attention. 
For beautiful eatalog, 
views, &c. Address 
W. 'T. WHITSETT, Ph. D,, Whitsett,IN. C, 





THE HOME CIRCLE 

















All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘‘ Aunt Mary.’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 














In School Days. 





“ad] TILL SITS the school-house 
: by the road, 
LS} ‘ 


A ragged beggar sunning; 

Around it still the sumachs 
grow, 

And blackberry vines are running. 


Within, the master’s desk is scen, 
Deep scarred by raps official; 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial; 


The charcoal frescoes on its wall; 
Its door’s worn sill, betraying 
The feet that, creeping slow to 

school, 
Went storming out to playing! 


I.ong years ago a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting; 

Lit up its western window-panes, 
And low eaves’ icy fretting. 


It touched the tangled golden curls, 
And brown eyes full of grieving, 

Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving. 


For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favor singled: 





His cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were 
mingled. 


Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left, he lingered; — 
As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked apron fingered. 


He saw her lift her eyes; he felt 
The soft hand’s light caressing, 
And heard the tremble of her voice 

As if a fault confessing. 


“I’m sorry that I spelt the word: 
I hate to go above you, 
Because,’’—the brown eyes lower 
fell,— 
‘Because, you see, I love you!” 


Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child-face is showing. 

Dear girl! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing! 


He lives to learn, in life’s hard 
school, 
How few who pass above him 
Lament their triumph and his loss, 
Like her,—because they love him. 
—John G. Whittier. 








Home Training in Italy. 


A Domestic Science School in Florence—The Students and the 
Prec eptress, 





By Mrs, F. 
iw NE OF THE very pleasant 
fey and unique experiences in 
DF | connection with our Italian 
trip has been a visit to a school of 
domestic science and horticulture in 
Florence. This, by the way, is the 
only school of the kind in Italy. This 
shows us how much farther we have 
advanced in our country, although 
we may regard the subject as very 
much in its infancy even in the best 
regulated of our schools. 

This school in Florence was found- 
ed only two years ago by a wise, gen- 
erous, broad-minded woman Signora 
Carolina Valvassari, who, at her 
own expense, made a small begin- 
ning. The “Signora,’’ as she is call- 
ed, is a big, wholesome-looking wo- 
man, very much in earnest and very 
enthusiastic about the future of her 
institution. I inferred that she is a 
woman of some means and is practi- 
cally giving her services to the insti- 
tution. This is easily understood 
when we know that the total yearly 
income is about one thousand dol- 
lars. 

The Signora’s preparation for the 
work hag been liberal, she having 
studied at the Agricultural Normal 
School of Venice, the silk schools of 
Padua, and taken special work in 
dairying in some of the best dairies 
of Switzerland. This work, combined 
with travel, has put the leader of the 


to| school into touch with what is being 


done along these lines in Europe. I 
was shown with great pride the “‘sil- 
ver medal” certificate from the Ex- 
position at St. Louis, for work dong 
before the school was really an or- 
ganized institution. 


Girls Who “Learn by Doing.” 


The school is located at the ex- 
treme end of the most beautiful park 
in Florence, ‘“‘The Cascine.” All the 
work is done in one not very vwell- 
equipped building, with stables and 
garden adjoining. There girls milk 
the cows and make butter and 





L. Stevens. 


cheese. I asked the Signora if they 
expected to milk the cows when they 
returned to their homes, to which 
she remarked, ‘“‘Why, certainly tney 
will.”’” And mind you, these young 
women, thirty-five in number, came 
from decidedly the upper middle 
class, being daughters of professors, 
doctors and lawyers. I was also told 
that the wives in this social class in- 
variably do their own house-work, 
which, of course, often includes the 
care of the cows. I remarked that 
we in America thought that milking 
was rightfully man’s work, but a 
characteristic ‘“‘shrug’”’ was the only 
comment upon my remark. From 
our own point of view the school is 
poor financially, receiving about four 
hundred dollars from the govern- 
ment, two hundred from the city of 
Florence, and a few private gifts, to 
which is added the very small tuition 
price of the students—ten dollars for 
two six months’ terms. Fancy trying 
to maintain an institution of this 
kind upon an income of one thou- 
sand dollars a year! The equipment 
is, of course, meager, but the work 
the school is doing is excellent. 

One illustration of a make-shift bit 
of apparatus: The luncheon was in 
the course of preparation, one of the 
items being fruit jelly. The jelly bag 
was tied to the four legs of an in- 
verted chair placed upon the table. 
The device was admirable and the 
Signora was very proud of her in- 
vention. 


Some of the Things the Students 
The girls are divided into groups 
of six, each taking turns at various 
kinds of work. The cooking lessons 
begin at 8 a. m. and end at 
11.30. The lessons in the garden are 
from 3 to 5 p. m. The milking also 
comes at this hour. There were in 
the barn 45 beautiful, well-kept 
cows, in a perfectly sanitary stable. 





The garden particularly pldéayed 
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me, and I was delighted to know 
that there are a few girls being train- 
ed to do this kind of work. I: have 
often wondered why so few American 
women find pleasure in gardening. 
It is to me a fascinating occupation. 
The Signora personally surprised the 


arrangement of the flowers for the 
lunch table. Flowers, by the way, 
are considered a most necessary part 


of the table equipment. I have been 
impressed with this feature in even 
the most inexpensive restaurants of 
Italy and Switzerland. There is 
always the bright bit of color upon 
the table, a thing which I regret to 
say has not come to be a necessity 
with. us. I was exceedingly interest- 
ed in a method of canning vegetables 
which was also in operation in the 
kitchen, by which vegetables may be 
peautifully preserved for a year or 
more in a simple weak salt solution. 
The asparagus, beans, peas, canned 
the previous year were beautiful. I 
shall, however, take another oppor- 
tunity to write of this method. 





| we must all toil, or steal 











mourn over is that 
dignation bear him company. 
stowed in Heaven, but on earth 


times in 





The Girls Who Attend the School. 


I have already spoken of the ranks 
from which the pupils of this school 
come. The opening year, the Sig- 
nora told me, numbers of girls from 
the aristocratic classes came; but 
they were not encouraged the second 
year, for they had little need of the 
training. When a girl of the upper 
classes marries she comes into pos- 
session of a corps of well trained 
servants. 

The whole atmosphere of the school 
is practical. The girls learn to wash 
and iron, do plain sewing, scour, 
bake and do all the necessary duties 
of th household. I was told that 
the sewing was the hardest blow; 
for these girls, like our own, wish 
to confine their efforts to embroid- 
ering shirt waists and fine needle- 
work. 

We are looking forward to visits 
to other schools of this kind in 
Switzerland and Belgium. 


While this school is the first tech- 
nical school in Italy, the subjects em- 
braced in domestic science have been 
taught theoretically for a long time 
in the public schools. 

Interlaken, Switzerland, June 28. 





Eggs for Summer Dishes. 


The men of the family will like 
savory shirred eggs: Cut six small 
sausages in one-half inch pieces, and 
fry in one and one-half teaspoonfuls 
of melted butter six minutes. Add 
one cupful of tomato sauce and one 
teaspoonful of finely-chopped pars- 
ley. Put the mixture in six shirred- 
egg dishes and slip two uncooked 
eggs in each dish. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven until the eggs are set, and 
serve at once. 

Stuffed eggs when made after the 
following fashion have an epicurean 
taste: Cook 6 eggs until hard-boil- 
ed, and when cold cut in halves cross- 
wise.’ Remove the yolks and mash 
3. Season the mashed yolks with 3 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter, 3 
anhcovies finely chopped, 2 teaspoon- 
fuls tarragon vinegar, 1 tablespoon- 
ful of French mustard, % table- 
spoonful finely-chopped capers, % ta- 
blespoonful of paprika, and salt to 
taste. When thoroughly mixed shape 
into the. forms of the original yolks, 
and. refill the whites. Place each 
egg on a slice of tomato seasoned 
with Freneh dressing, and arrange 
on crisp lettuce leaves.—-Woman’s 
Home Companion. 





“T started out on the theory that 
the world had an opening for me, and 
I went to find it.” 

“Did you find it?” 

“Oh, yes. I’m in a hole.”—Balti- 
more American. 


The Tragedy of Ignorance. 


T IS NOT because of his toils that I lament for the poor: 


ing), which is worse; no faithful workman finds his task 
=| a pastime. The poor is hungry and athirst; but for han 
also there is food and drink: he is heavy-laden and wea- 
ry; but for him also the Heavens send Sleep, and of the deepest ; 
in his smoky cribs a clear dewy heaven of Rest envelops him, 
and fitful glitterings of cloud-skirted Dreams. But what I do 
the lamp of his soul should go out; that no 
ray of heavenly, or even of earthly knowledge, should visit him ; 
but only in the haggard darkness, like two spectres, Fear and In- 
Alas, while the Body stands so 
broad and brawny, must the Soul lie blinded, dwarfed, stupefied, 
almost annihilated? Alas, was this, too, a Breath of God, be- 


there should one Man die ignorant that had capacity for Knowl- 
edge; this I call a tragedy were it to happen more than twenty 
the minute, as by some computations it does. 
miserable fraction of Science which our united Mankind, in a 
wide Universe of Nescience, has acquired, why is not this with 
all diligence, imparted to all ?— Zhomas Carlyle. 


howsoever we name our steal- 


never to be unfolded ?—-That 
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When the Child 





AVING BEEN a teacher of 
small children for years and 
also having, as Mrs. Ruggles 
said, “fetched up” two little orphan 
sisters, I feel in a position to view 
the situation of the school child from 
“fore and aft.” 

What is sweeter than a little child, 
clean in mind and body? Yet the 
teachers know that all little children 
are not clean either in mind or body. 
It is hard for the busy mother to 
look after every little detail, but 
some manage it somehow. They see 
that the child’s body is regularly and 
properly bathed, with special care giv- 
en to necks, ears, feet, finger nails 
and hair. Sometimes a mother is 
shocked at what she discovers when 
she gets a line from her child’s teach- 
er, suggesting the use of the fine- 
tooth comb, Each child should own a 
“bought” tooth brush and be taught 
to use it daily. 

There are mothers who teach their 
children to take care of their cloth- 
ing and at the same time to enjoy 
their play. How well do I remember 
that we children used to fold each 
garment and lay it in a chair, when 
we retired on Christmas Eve. We 
knew Santa Claus would admire 
neatness in children and bestow his 
gifts accordingly. 


The Child’s Lunch Basket. 


The preparation of lunches has 
always been a housekeeper’s buga- 
boo and always will be, I suppose. 
We can’t get up a regular picnic 
lunch every day for school children, 
and yet we must prepare something. 
I confess that I haven’t found much 
that is palatable and nourishing for 
lunches. Good bread and butter, jel- 
ly in a glass, fruit, and some vege- 
tables—like Irish potatoes, squashes 
or salsify—which can be made into 
cakes and fried, sugar and mo- 
lasses, cookies, gingerbread, cake 
batter cooked in muffin pans, sau- 
sage, ham and chicken, about com- 
plete the list. I have seen blackber- 
ry pie, cabbage and boiled onions in 
a child’s lunch hasket, but it wasn’t 
my idea of a luneb. Some children 
like to carry a bucket of milk also. 
Bon’t you think a basket, with a 
clean cloth, even if it is only a lit- 
tie clean flour suck, hemmed, is more 
dainty than a musty tin pail and a 
piece of newspaper? 











Some Necessary Home Training. 


lvow abeut the child’s morals and 
manuer. When honest and horor- 








Some of the Things the Parents Could and Should Do to Help 
the Teacher. 


Goes to School. 


able parents discover their little one 
cheating, deceiving and telling false- 
hoods, how their hearts must be sad- 
dened. But happy are they and 
blessed is the child if they do really 
discover these errors when they ex- 
ist and seek to correct them. Too 
many parents cannot see these flaws 
in their jewels and take it very un- 
kindly when the teacher approaches 
them on the subject. Happily, they 
are faults easily corrected, if taken 
in time. Any deviation from the 
strict path of truth and honor should 
be corrected at once in a positive 
manner. 

Politeness is always attractive in 
a child and in after years opens many 


$5000 
a Word! 


For the familiar sign; seen at almost 
every railroad crossing— Stop, 
Look, Listen’’—the originator was 
awarded $15,000—85.000 a word! Pret- 
ty good money, you say? But that 
sign has saved the railroads millions 
of dollars in fines. 1t pays to geta 
good thing, even though you may 
have to pay a little more for it than 
the “just as good” at a smaller cost. 
Always 


Stop! 
Look!! 
Listen!!! 


Not for the cars only, but for all 
things, at all times. WHEN BUYING 
A PIANO NEVER BE TOO HASTY. 
STOP! And consider. See that all 
its merit does not stand in its out- 
ward appearance—that its finish 
does not overshadow its quality in 
tone and durability. LOOK! See 
that it bears the name of “Chas. M. 
Stieff’’ and insure the best in Piano 
manufacture. LISTEN! To the ex- 
yr ee harmony of the Stieff’s tone. 

nd the feature of it all is, the longer 
you consider, the more you look, the 
longer you listen, the more fully you 
become convinced that the Stieff is 
bo best Piano before the public to- 

ay. 








Chas. M. Stieff 


Manufacturer 


Southern Wareroom 
5 W. Trade St 


Charlotte, - - - N.C. 
Oo. H. WILMOTH, 
Manager. 








(Mention this paper.) 





a close-shut gate and, as the old say- 
ing goes, “It costs nothing.” 


Provisions for Home Study. 


The children should be provided 
with a comfortable place in which: to 
prepare their lessons. No one can 
learn much where people are talking 
all around. For night study, a good 
light, with a shade, if only a paper 
one costing a nickel, should be placed 
on a table and not upon a shelf, far 
above their heads. Your children’s 
eye-sight is a great deal.. Many par- 
ents cannot help their children much 
in the preparation ef their lessons; 
some had few early advantages and 
others are not familiar with present 
day methods of teachers, but all can 
provide a good light, a fire in cold 
weather, a table, and all can see that 
the children sit up and hold their 
books on a level with their eyes. 


Dear little school children! How 
I. envy them, as I see them 
tripping along with their books 
and lunch baskets! How I long 
to join them and learn again 


that “the earth is round like a ball 
and slightened flattened at the 
poles.” What a thrill it gave one to 
hold a new school book in the hands, 
to turn the pages lovingly and to get 
a foretaste of the glories of an un- 
explored and altogether charming 
country! 

MRS. JAMES HENLY. 

Sanford, N. C. 





He Wouldn’t Miss It. 

Ivon and his baby sister were play- 
ing with some new marbles that were 
quite small. One marble disappeared 
and could not be found.. The mother 
became alarmed, fearing the baby 
had swallowed it. 


left.”—The Delineator. 


“Oh, well,” said }, 
3-year-old Ivon, “‘there are enough | 



















FOR STOVES and RANGES 


Order from our factory, save $15.00. 
Hoosier stoves are the latest im- 
@ proved linein the world, Why not 
buy the best when you can buy them 
at such wonderfully low prices? 
FREIGHT PAID and 30 DAYS FREE 
TRIAL in your own Home. Guaran- 

as teedfor years. Write for free catal 
Sessa mb Hoosier StoveFac'y, 313 StateSt. Marion, | 
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4, TiS # soil or injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective, 
Of all dealers or sent 
@ prepaid for 20 cents, 
HAROLD SOMERS 
150 DeKalb Ave. 
Brooklyn, 
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Write For Catalog We Pay the Freight 





Valuable Buggy Book FREE 
Our sew 86 page Catalog 


shows and describes over 

60 styles of vehicles on whieh 
we save you from $20 to 

in middlemen's profit and ex- 

penses. Let us mail you one 

Free GOLDEN EAGLE 

if Y CO.. Atianta, Ga. [> 
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15 Cents a Rod| 


For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 16¢ for 
26-inch; 19¢ for S$l-inch; 23 1-2e 
for 34-inch; 2%¢ for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 60-inch Poultry 
Fence 87¢e. Lowest prices ever 
a2made. Sold on 30d. trial. 

Catalog free. W rite for it today. 
KITSELMAN BRO 

84 MUNCIE, IND. = 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


E will itively make good the loss sustained by any 
Ww qubssriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in our columns on the part of any advertiser who 
proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that 
we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable bus!- 
ness houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealing, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The condition of this guarantee is 
that the claim for loss shall be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper, and 
that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“T am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Far- 
mer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertisers that 
it carries.” 


Average Weekly Circulation First Half 1909, 44 520. 


‘‘ Shall the Children Go Off to School?” 











RE YOU HESITATING, wavering, unde- 
‘A. cided about sending John or Mary to high 

school or college this fall? Hesitate no 
longer. The course in college or in the high 
school may double your son’s or your daughter’s 
earning capacity and, better still, give him or her 
a breadth of vision and a nobleness cf purpose 
which could never have come without it. 

There might be such a thing as a people mak- 
ing a too lavish expenditure for school training; 
but we in the Seuth have never yet been guilty 
of that offense. We may have spent unwisely, but 
that is a very different matter. There are, no 
donbt, cases where father and mother have placed 
too heavy burdens on themselves to send the chil- 
dren to college; but there is, in the unwisest of 
such instances, a worthy, even if misguided, spirit 
of heroism; and for every such case there are a 
hundred cases where the parents have failed to 
do enough, either from false notions of economy 
or because their own ignorance was so dense that 
they could not even comprehend the advantages 
of education for others—most piteous tragedy of 
all where darkness thus perpetuates itself and 
never even knows the light! 

We believe in training every child to help him- 
self, in trying to inspire him with the desire for 
an education and then in letting him help pay for 
it. We would not for one minute advise any fath- 
er to wear himself out to send his boys to college 
or high school and give them a good time; but 
wherever the young man or the young woman 
has a real desire for knowledge and makes an 
earnest effort to attain it, the parents can well 
afford to make sacrifices, if neeessary, to gratify 
that desire and realize that effort. 

Yes, send the boy or girl to the college or high 
school. We sometimes hear a great deal about the 
rare men and women who in their eagerness to ac- 
complish things overcome all the obstacles which 
thie lack of educational advantages placed in their 
path and went on to usefulness and success. Such 
steries are ever inspiring; but to conclude from 
them that the advantages offered by the well- 
ordered training of the schools is of small conse- 
auence, is an altogether unwarranted conclusion. 
Neo one can tell how much more sueh a man might 


the few strong, indomitable souls may be able to 
overcome the handicaps of ignorance and undis- 
ciplined thought, remember that for thousands of 
others these same handicaps have meant defeat in 
the race of life—unrealized ambitions and un- 
fruitful labors. 

Cross the Rubicon, make the decision, about 
your boy or girl if he or she is really eager for 
the advantages of an education and willing to do 
his or her part in getting it: that should be the 
only test. 





Women Can Teach Elements of Agri- 
culture. 


teach agriculture, cannot teach the scien- 

tific truths about soil chemistry and plant 
physiology, unless she has been a field hand, is 
absurdly illogical when one comes to think of it 
in all its bearings. First of all, understand that 
in teaehing the text-book on agriculture, the 
teacher is not teaching farming, but is simply 
teaching those scientific facts and principles which 
have practical application in farming:—a very dif- 
ferent thing, and a fundamental and fatal mistake 
is made by nine people out of ten by misconcep- 
tions right at this point. And these scientific 
truths and principles can be taught with advan- 
tage by any intelligent teacher who makes up her 
mind to do it, especially if she be farm-bred. One 
does not need to be a centenarian and a soldier 
in order to teach history; it is not required that 
a teacher travel around the world before teaching 
geography; she need not have robbed graves and 
dissected corpses before teaching physiology. Why 
argue then that she must have broken steers and 
stemmed tobacco before teaching the scientific 
truths about soil chemistry and plant physiology 
that have practical application in the business of 
farming? 


Moreover, upon this very point of text-books, 


By HE ASSUMPTION that a woman cannot 
Ki 


ywe should like to remind the earnest young wo- 


men who compose the bulk of the South’s teachinz 
force that if a teacher has studied the text-book 
properly, she probably knows a great deal more 
of “the knowledge, teachable things” about agri- 
culture than of the ‘“‘knowable, teachable things” 
about history, geography or physiology—subjeets 
which she regards herself as thoroughly compe- 
tent to handle. 

You don’t have to know how to hitch a mule to 
the plow in order to teach why it doesn’t pay to 
plow deep and cut the corn roots in two at laying- 
by time; you need not know how to run a guano 
distrjbutor in order to teach the effects of potash, 
phosphoric acid, and nitrogen in plant growth; 
you need not know how to cure cowpea hay to 
teach how nitrogen gathered by the cowpeas will 
enrich the land; you need not know how to shuek 
corn to teach which type of ear has been found to 
be the best for corn production; you need not 
even have milked cows in order to teach that the 
Babcock test will show which dairy cows are pay- 
ing and which are not; nor need you have buteh- 
ered steers in order to teach that with a Jersey 
cow and a Polled Angus, the Jereey is better for 
the dairy and the Angus for beef. 





The Simple Split Log Drag. 





HE CHEAPEST good roads maker ever in- 
vented is the simple split-log drag of which 
a good deal has been said in The Progres- 
sive Farmer during the last few weeks. For years 
this simple, inexpensive road-maker has been 
Working wonders fpr the improvement of high- 
ways in our Western States, and it is a shame 
that we have not used it more largely in the 
South. The Farmers’ Bulletin already mention- 














have accomplished if hie had hat the advantages 


of high selicdl, college, and university; ant whttefities will grve you further advice—even if it has 





ed will tet you mere about it; your State auther-; 


not already been tried by some acquaintance anq 
thereby come under your personal observation, 

We expect very soon to publish a number of 
experiences with the drag reported by our read- 
ers, one of them from Mr. R. L. Shuford, of Ca- 
tawba Co., N. C., who in a note now before us 
says: 

“I am more interested in good highways 
than in any other one thing. Bad roads are 
the greatest drawback our county has to con- 
tend with. We have had a seige of rainy 
weather, and I am surprised at the effective- 
ness of the road drag on our red clay roads. 

I have kept a good road on my section while 


the other roads have been very nearly impass- 
able.” 








This Week and Next. 


\v E HOPE THAT THIS “Educational Edi- 
Mas tion” will set all our readers to work for 
too things, (1) better public schools for 
their immediate neighborhoods, and (2) high 
school and college training for their own children, 
As we have emphasized in our ‘‘$500 More a Year” 
article, the reader cannot do better at this leisure 
season than to devote himself to working for bet- 
ter schools, better roads, and rural telephones. 

Our letters from Quperintendents Eggleston of 
Virginia, Joyner of North Carolina, and Swear- 
ingen of South Carolina, supplement one another, 
and give a fine bird’s-eye view of the great for- 
ward movements in public education. Get in 
touch with these men; back them up, and get 
their help (they will be glad to give it) in getting 
better schools in your own community. 

On our Home Circle pages Mrs. Stevens writes 
us of a School of Domestic Science she recently 
visited in Italy, and Mrs. Henley’s letter of sug- 
gestions to mothers of school children will be 
followed next week by a symposium on the same 
subject. And the quotation from Thomas Carlyle 
is one everybody should know by heart, as he 
should also know the quotation, ‘‘What Keeps the 
South Poor,” on page 9. 

School subjects have even intruded on wuur reg- 
ular Stock and Dairy space this week, Prof. Z. 
V. Judd’s paper on school farms (page 10) being 


if his own school cannot adopt the idea. 
We are publishing this week Dr. Stiles on the 
treatment of hookworm disease—simple and inex- 
pensive, remember; but remember also that the 
size of the dose must always be regulated by a 
physician; any other policy is unsafe. Most im- 
portant of all, look next week for ‘‘How to Prevent 
Hookworm Disease.”’ f 

In our next issue we shall also print Professor 
Massey’s ‘‘August Farm and Garden Work,” Dr. 
Butler’s ‘‘How to Save the Whole Corn Crop,” 
some observations on chrysanthemum growing 
for the women, and a report of some interesting 
Catawba County farming by the Editor-in-Chief. 





Editorial Notes. 


bixd | UCH IS SAID about the vast undeveloped 
INA resources of the South; and the resources 
are unquestionably here. They will be 
developed, too. The only question is by whom it 
is to be done. If the children of the South are 
given practica] training in the arts and sciences, 
they will do the work and reap the profits from it; 
if they are permitted to grow up ignorant and un- 
trained, men from other sections will take charge 
of the work and get the profits, and our children 
will be made mere hewers of woud and drawers 
of water for alien capital and alien knowledge. 
& 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 134, ‘‘Tree Planting or 
Rural School Grounds,” and No. 218, “‘The School 
Garden,” would deubiless be ef great service to 





many who are interested in making the school- 
hduse surroundings more attractive. Write to 























so important that we hope every reader will see . 
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the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
and ask for copies. They are free; and anything 
which will help in the beautifying of the school 








“What’s The News?” 

















grounds is worth having and applying. 
Me 


Equalizing Taxation. 





At the North Carolina Farmers’ Institutes this 
year a new departure is planned. There is to be 





OVERNOR BROWN, of Georgia, in his mes- 
sage to the State Legislature now in ses- 








a speaker on health, a man with medical training 
to give instruction about sanitation and hygiene 
with especial reference to country conditions. 
Every State in the South should adopt this policy. 
Thousands of people die needlessly in the South 
every year and hundreds of thousands of others 
are needlessly siek as a result of ignorance con- 
cerning the preservation of health. 


wt 

The man who only sits around and growls about 
his school board, or the teachers or the course of 
study, seldom does anything towards making them 
better. It is the man who gets out and works, 
who takes.an interest in his schools year after 
year, who counts. Every man, too, should feel 
it his duty to take a personal interest in this, the 
greatest work before the people of the South. 

& 

The stories of educational advancement as told 
by the superintendents of the three States—Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina—are 
certainly inspiring, and should encourage every 
community to renewed activity along this line. 
An uneducated people is always a poor people; 
and the lack of education is the great reason for 
the small income of the average man. 

a ; 

It is a joy to the eye to see a corn field now 
where there was a good growth of clover last 
spring. We saw one such field yesterday, almost 
as rank as a jungle and dark green almost to 
blackness. Such a field is likely to excite your 
jealousy if you haven’t been growing clover your- 
selfi—but you can get ready to have such fields 
yourself next year. 


Insists upon your public school giving more at- 
tention to agricultural teaching. Get a copy of 
“Agriculture for Beginners,” by Burkett, Stevens 
and Hill, and insist upon your boy studying it. 

& 

A good schoolhouse is the best advertisement of 

& progressive community. 





What Keeps the South Poor. 


\y B WENTY-FIVE years ago Mr. Shurley real- 
is ized (what we all now knew) that ignor- 

= ance and poverty go hand in hand, and the 
best investment a State or community can make 
is to tax itself to educate the young. Had some 
one asked him, ‘‘Are we not too poor to tax our- 
selves for schools?’”? he would have answered: 
“You are too poor not to tax yourselves. A dollar 
properly invested in education, will bring a hun- 
dredfold in return.” 

Mr. Shurley knew and taught that as long as 
the Southern laborer earned 50 cents a day, and 
the New England laborer $2.00 a day, so long 
would the South remain poor and New England 
prosper. That so long as North Carolina sells the 
labor of her young men at ten, fifteen, twenty, or 
thirty dollars a month, and imports young men 
from Massachusetts to earn one hundred, five 
hundred, or one thousand dollars per month, so 
long will one State remain near the foot and the 
other at the top of the ladder of wealth. But he 
also knew and taught us that the Southern laborer 
would earn as much as the New England laborer 
whenever he could do the same work, and his 
abiding faith in His own people, made him believe 
the difference not in natural endowment, but a 
difference in training. This training was the work 
of the sthool—the work of education. Although 
his opportinity to teach it was poor, he knew the 
hand should be trained with the head. He taught 
us self-relianee, diligence and persistence.—From 
an adéréss by Mr. Victor S. Bryant at the unveil- 
ing of the 1Otfuntent te the Ite Professor Shur 
ley; of Gurotiru Acadetiy. 





izing taxation, saying in part: 


sion lays emphasis on the need for equal- 


“Property is returned in one county at one 

standard of valuation, and in another county 
at a different standard of valuation. Even in 
the same county, and in the same locality, 
there is no uniform standard of valuation, 
for the reason that each property owner 
places his own valuation on his property in 
his tax returns; and even where the tax of- 
ficers reject the returns, and submit the 
same to arbitration, the arbitrators differ in 
each case, and naturally they adopt different 
standards of valuation.” 
This is indeed a matter for serious consider- 
ation, and Governor Brown does well to urge re- 
form by legislation. One plan that would help 
would be the adoption of a uniform list of valua- 
tions for all the list-takers in a county—such as 
the list-takers of Union Co., N. C., agreed upon 
the other day, for example: 

“Horses and mules, first-class, $200; sec- 
ond-class, $150; third-class, $100 to $140; 
first-class milk cows, $30; cotton 11 cents, 
average weight of bales 450 pounds; bacon, 
hams and lard, 12c.; wheat, $1.50 bushel; 
corn and peas, $1.00 bushel; sheep, $1.50; 
cottonseed, 25c.; private telephones, $8.00. 
Returns will not be taken from agents except 
for women, non-residents and sick people.” 

& & 


Pulting All Counties on the Same Foot- 

ing. 
N SPITE OF SOME inevitable injustices, it 
\'| would be better still for each State Board 
of Equalization to arrange such a list for 
all the counties in the State. The present system 
amounts to nothing less than robbery of some 
counties for the benefit of others. In North Caro- 
lina, for example, there are’49 counties-—some of 
them wealthy—that not only contribute nothing to 
the expenses of State Government, etc., but actnal- 
ly receive more from the State (for pensions, 
schools, and their inmates of charitable institu- 
tions) than the total] amount they pay in State 
taxes, these counties being as follows: 














Alexander, Alleghany, Anson, Ashe, 
Brunswick, Burke, Caldwell, Carteret, Caswell, 
Catawba, Chatham, Cherokee, Clay, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cumberland, Currituck, Dare, Davie, 
Duplin, Franklin, Granville, Harnett, Haywood, 
Henderson, Hyde, Jackson, Lincoln, Macon, Madi- 


Bladen, 


son, McDowell, Mitchell, Montgomery, Onslow, 
Pamlico, Pender, Person, Randolph, Rutherford, 
Sampson, Stanly, Stokes, Surry, Transylvania, 


Watauga, Wilkes, Yadkin, Yancey. 


Some of these counties are really unable to 
bear their part of the public burdens; but for 
others there is not this excuse. And there are 
forty-nine of them, while Mississippi, which we 
have just looked up, has only thirteen such non- 
paying counties. 

oJ se 


The Forward Movements We Can Help 


Along. 


T HAS BEEN BUT a few weeks since the 
¥ x “ruler of Turkey was deposed, the party of 

“J conktitutional authority getting control, 
and now the same thing has happened in Persia— 
aother illustration of the world’s unceasing prog- 
ress towards that ‘‘far-off divine event’? of which 
Tennyson dreamed. And this new example of the 
world’s growth into better things, reminds us that 
in our Own country espegeially is there ground for 
the finest optimism and for the faith that ‘“‘the 
movement of humanity is forward, not back- 
ward.” 
There is a new and cleaner spirit in our politi- 














ample, and observe that Mayor McClellan is a 


much better mayor than Van Wyck; compare 
the clean and incorruptible Governor Hughes with 
his predecessor, Odell; and think of the contrast 
between the new Senator Root and the corrupt 
Platt. 

One does not have to go far either to find evi- 
dence of a growing reverence for law: juries have 
begun to convict criminals regardless of their 
prominence or the shrewdness of their attorneys. 
As for education, our progress here is almost 
spectacular: that our prosperity depends upon 
educating all the people is no longer a question, 
and people everywhere are wisely voting heavier 
school taxes on themselves. 

We have also begun to realize how wasteful we 
have been with all our tremendous natural re- 
sources, and “‘conservation” has become a popular 
shibboleth. om 

The appalling waste of human life through un- 
necessary sickness and disease is recognized as 
never before, and almost every State is planning 
for better sanitation and hygiene. 

In country life in all its phases there is a new 
and notable interest, and through demonstration 
work and all forms of agricultural education 
farming is becoming more profitable than ever 
before. 

Morally, too, the people are making growth, 
and the great temperance wave now in progress 
hardly finds a parallel in American history outside 
the anti-slavery crusade of ante-bellum times. 
Altogether, it is indeed a good time in which 
to live, and every man should count it a privilege 
to yoke himself with one or more of these causes 
of progress: Each one of us may do something: 
let us only open our eyes to our opportunity, large 
or small, and do our part. 


& & 
Minor Matters of Interest. 


LYING MACHINES that will fly are now a 
ey reality. The Wright Brothers have made 

several successful flights at Fort Myer, Va.; 
and Herbert Lathzm, a Erench ‘‘aviator,” flew 
more than halfway across the English Channel 
Monday. A had carburetor caused his motor to 
give out, but he alixhted without injury and was 
picked up by a torpedo boat, not even wet. At 
Mineola; N. Y., however, G. H. Curtis, with a 
machine for which he had just paid $5,000, came 
to grief, wrecking his machine and seriously in- 
juring himself. Observers claim that the fault 
was with the man rather than the aeroplane. 


Mrs. J. Addison, Hayes, the last member of 
Jefferson Davis’s immediate family, died at Colo- 
rado Springs, Col., a few days ago at the age of 
54. After the death of Miss Winnie Davis she 
was accepted as the ‘“‘Daughter of the Confed- 
eracy,’’ and the United Confederate Veterans took 
official notice of her death. 


President J. A. Taylor, of the National Ginners’ 
Association, has issued a statement to the effect 
that the average condition of the cotton crop is 
only 72, the lowest figure ever recorded at this 
time. 


As we go to press the tariff situation is so un- 
settled that we must wait until next week to give 
any idea of the real outcome of President Taft’s 
intervention. 


The employes of the Standard Car Company, at 
Pittsburg, Pa., are out on a strike, and vivlence 
and bloodshed are the order of the day. 


The venerable Judge J. H. Hudson, for sixteen 
years a Circuit Judge of South Carolina, died in 
Bennettsville Thursday. 


Staunton, Va., went dry in the election last 
Thursday. 


A Thought for the Week. 


HEN SCIENCE, knowledge, and education 
boldly and bravely take hold of the natural 
resources of the South, her development 
will be amazing, and her immense wealth be- 
wildering. We must have a system of education 
touching and including all of these various enter- 
prises and activities. Our education must also be 
such as not to induce us to sacrifice the great fu- 
ture for simply immediate advantage. Let us de- 
devélop our résources so as to conserve them, and 
let edch receding year produce a richer an@ a 
greater South. Let-us, by child labor laws, by laws 
ef sanitation, and by the creation of Boards of 
Health, preserve the splendid physical stréngth 




















eal life: 
tonger felerate leaders of the Hanna type, nor 
will the Democratic Party subffit to the dictation 

Tammany ringsters. Tdke Né®W York ap on ex- 





the Republican rank and file will no, 


of the South, and let the future generations be the 
same strong, mastuline and virile race that has 
| characterized tlio South of tire past.—From an ad- 
° adress by Governor Gliftdé A. Swanson of Virgitila, 
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You 


are Entitled toa 





Free Copy 





of our Garden Book Cata- 
logue which contains the titles 
of all books by all publishers, 
on Agriculture, Horticulture 
and their various branches. 
Send us a postal and we will 


forward it to you. :: 3 3 3 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


NEW YORK 


133 East 16th St. «. = 








ADJUSTABLE HAMELESS COLLARS 


save money for every horse owner 
using trem. Adjustable * top _and bot- 
tom, does away with sweat pads. Pree 
vents and cures sore shoulders.. Hun- 
dreds of testimonials to this effect. 
Saves timein harnessing theteam. Most 
suitable, practicable collar ever devised 
for heavy work. Buy once for all time. 
Write for full information today if you 
value your horse, 


GRIFFITH & TURNER CO., 
205-215 N. Paca St., BALTIMORE, MD. 









4 good neighborhoods. Team, stock, improved 













Harness leather becomes 
hard, brittle, unsafe, when 
the poresin the leatherare 
open to wind and moist- 
ure. An application of 


EUREKA 





Harness Oil 


fills the pores, seals them 
against these hardening, 
rotting agenciesand keeps 
the harness a beautiful 
black, soft, elastic, and 
tough. Eureka Harness 
Oil does wonders for a 


harness. Ask your dealer. 


STANDARD OiL COMPANY 
(Incorporated 




















Knocks Out Z 


Dairy Tubular Cream Separators 
are entirely different from all others 
—are simple, sanitary, satisfactory. 


Mr. St.John Backus, of Sloan,Iowa, 
writes:—‘*‘I bought a Tubular ‘*A’’ 
No. 6. Before buying this separa- 
tor, I tried seven makes. None 
was satisfactory, so decided to 
try your Tubular. I found it more 
than satisfactory and could I not 
have returned the other makes, as 
I did, I would have prnomnoncatg 
them tothe scrap pile.”’ it 



















Made in the world’s | 
greatest separator facto- | 
ry. Branch {* 5 
factories in : 
Canada and } 
Germany. 
Sales exceed 
most, if not . 
all, others : 
combined, -:s:) 


Write for 


catalog 
No. 283 


THE SHARPLES SEP. ARATOR Co. | 
West Chester, y 3 Chicago, IIl. 
Toronto, Can. Francisco, Cal. 

ipeg, Can, Portland, Ore, 














LIVE STOCK INSURANCE 


Prevent sickness, disease and suffering 
among your Cattle, Stock, Swine, Sheep and 
Poultry by using ‘INTE SRNATIONAL’ Disin- 
fecting & Deodorizing Liquor. The BEST Dis- 
infectant and Deodorant made. Non-Poison- 
ous and Stainless. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sure death to all vermin, insects, &c. Gallon 
cans $2.25 each: 1-2 gallon cans $1.50 each and 
quart cans 75c. each. Full and clear _ direc- 
tions on package. Order to-day and keep 
your stock in prime, healthy and comfortable 
condition during the entire year. Orders 
shipped same day received. 


The International Paint Manfg. Co., 
RICHMOND, VA. 


For Sale: Splendid Farms. 


Large farm, nice residence and good build- 
ings and improvements (large new school 
building convenient), worth $20,000. 

Small farm worth $4,000. 

Both within four miles of Greenville, in 





farm implements and year’s seed, feed, otc., 
with each. See them during summer while 
crops are growing. Address 


P. O. BOX NO. 311, GREENVILLE, N. C. 


FARM FOR SALE 


100 acres in high state of’cultivation, 55 acres 
under woven wire fence, and crossed by 
fence, 40 acres in timber. Good buildings. 
Good school 1-2 mile. Public road and R. F. 
D. by place. Greensboro 6 miles, Whiteoak 
Mig Co. 4 miles. Suitable for growing grain, 
tobacco, clover, grasses, stock raising and 
trucking tor home market. 
Apply to BOX 102, R. F. D. 4, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


SEVERAL GOOD FARMS FOR SALE 


At six, six and one-half and seven dollars per 
acre, Near Chase City, Va. Especially adapt- 
ed to grain, grass, stock-raising, &c. Write 
me for particulars, description, &c. 


L. T. WALLACE, 














Chase City, Va. 








$40.00 Twelve Shot Repeater Combination Shot Gun-Rifle 






rfect condition. 


price just for home protection. 


OUR PRICE $4.00 


Used in the Swiss Army; cost $40.00 to manufacture. 

Finest long range gun made; shoots accurately 1000 yards, 

end us $4.00 for one rifle and one package of cone Sy rth fiye times _ 
THE CARTER ee Te 


Guaranteed to be in 


Educational] Interest, 


gy] UPERINTENDENT of Schools 
i Z. V. Judd, of Wake County, 
[SJ one of the most progressive 
county superintendents in North 
Carolina, is behind a movement to 
get as many schools as possible to 
start, not school gardens but school 
farms, and the picture herewith 
shows the work in progress at one 
of those schools—the patrons of No. 
5 school, Swift Creek Township, who 
had just finished sowing two acres 
of the school grounds in wheat, the 
patrons also having donated the seed 
wheat. 








Every School Should Have a Farm. 


Superintendent Judd Declares That the School Grounds Should 
Embrace Not Less Than Four Acres—Some Wake County 
Schools Are Making Money In This Way Besides Increasing 


Agricultural Department, and we ex. 
pect to undertake some school farm- 
ing at six or eight places this year. 
It is my plan to take him on my 
buggy to the various schools, where 
we shall meet those who are inter- 
ested in the project. He will give 
them directions as to the conduct of 
the enterprise. Ve 
“T believe that here is a great 
field for the county superintendent. 
It should be his policy to have at 
least four acres of ground for every 
school on which to build a school- 
house, for playgrounds and to con- 








3 








Answering our inquiry for further 
information regarding his school 
farm experiments, Prof. Judd writes 
as follows: 


“As to the value of these agricul- 
tural experiments, I believe that the 
actual money realized from the sale 
of the crops is of sufficient value to 
justify the movement. It is evident, 
however, that here is a much larger 
element of value than the money, 
which igs seen in the generation of 
a new spirit among the people. 

“At Holly Springs the community 
life is entirely different, richer and 
more beautiful, than it was before 
the school wag built. Of course, this 
agricultural enterprise is not wholly 
responsible for the great change, but 
it has been one of several agencies 
to help bring it about. 

“In the case of the Panther Branch 
school, the influence on the commun- 
ity life hag not been so noticeable. 
Here I believe the element of largest 
value will be seen in the way of caus- 
ing the people of that communtiy 
to begin to realize that there is some- 
thing in connection with the subject 
of agriculture to be studied and 
learned; that there is a better way 
to farm than the way in which our 
fathers have farmed, and that this 
new and better way may be learned 
by the boys in the schools. 

“The Swift Creek school is just 
starting on this agricultural enter- 
prise, and we have not yet had time 
for large results. The school has a 
two-acre school site and the commit- 
tee wish to erect a building as soon 
ag they have sufficient funds. Two 
impulses impelled them to the agri- 
cultural undertaking. First, to see 
that nothing be lost, they wished to 
see the land put to some useful pur- 
pose while waiting for the building; 
secondly, they wished to secure the 
co-operation of the community in an 
effort to raise money to supplement 
their building fund. One result has 
already been realized, that of waken- 
ing the interest of men who hail hiltir- 
erto seemed indifferent and of brinz- 
ing the people of the commu:ily 
closer together. 

*“T have recently talked with Pro- 





fessor Hudson, who is agent of the 


Patrons of Swift Creek School Sowing Wheat on the School Farm. 


duct, not a school garden, but a 
school farm. The work is very fasci- 
nating, and it is comparatively easy 
to interest the patrons as well as the 
children. It would be a source of 
much revenue. 

“More than this, however, it would 
serve to emphasize the school in the 
community. It would secure the in- 
terest and support of the community, 
and would serve to solidify the com- 
munity. It is my intention to pay 
more attention to this hitherto neg- 
lected phase of our work.” 





Virginia Roads a By-Word Through- 
out the Country?—Why? 


Messrs. Editors: In reading over 
an article in the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch on the good roads move- 
ment in this State, I was particularly 
struck with the closing paragraph in 
an interview between a reporter and 
H. Chadwick Hunter, who states that 
“the very near future will give us a 
highway between Richmond and 
Washington equal to any in the coun- 
try’; then he concludes by saying 
that, “I am sure the Virginians will 
put their hearts into this work, so 
that in the near future Virginia roads 
shal] cease to be a by-word through- 
out the country.” : 

On this route now in contempla- 
tion it seems most natural that in 
improving a route from Washington 
to Atlanta it should certainly start 
at the capital of the United States 
and en route take in the capital of 
the Confederacy, traversing a coun- 
try made famous by the campaigns 
of the Civil War, and covering a sec- 
tion rich in agricultural products. 
It is earnestly hoped that those 
interested in this laudable en- 
deavor will use every effort to see 
that a first-class highway is estab- 
lished from capital to capital. 

J. M. BELL. 





“Sure, it’s Mike, the boy, that’s 
the lucky man.” 

“How was he lucky?” 

“Why, mum, he got inshured fer 
five thousand dollars, and the very 
nixt day he fell off the ladder, paint- 
in’, and broke his neck.’”’—Baltimore 





American. 
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WHAT THE SOUTH SPENDS FOR 
MULES AND HORSES. 


Raleigh Alone Spends $135,000 a 
Year—Northern Dealers Ship Only 
Culls and Left-Overs to the South. 


Messrs. Editors: Our conditions are 
ideal for raising horses and mules, 
which we are now importing for the 
most part. We have all the feeds 
necessary for their proper growth, 
such as cowpea hay, crimson clover, 
alfalfa, oats, corn, bran and cotton- 
seed meal. We lack no facilities 
whatever for the production of more 
and better animals of this class. All 
that we do lack is the change in our 
system of management necessary to 
put the machinery in motion. Why 
then do we import from States not 
so ideally located? 

A specific example will give you 
some idea of the magnitude and im- 
portance of this horse and mule im- 
porting business. On the Raleigh 
market alone there is shipped from 
§t. Louis, Mo., Kansas City, Mo., At- 
lenta, Ga., and other near-by mar- 
kets, an average of eighteen car-loads 
of mules per year, each car contain- 
ing 25 mules, making a total of 450 
per year. The mules sell, the bet- 
ter qualified ones from $500 to $600 
per pair, making a total aggregate 
value of $135,000, and other mar- 
kets in this State, and all over the 
South, are doing an equally large 
and prosperous business. Shall we 
allow this business to continue? 

This refers to mules alone. I have 
said nothing in regard to the horses 
which are shipped to the Southern 
States. It might be well to say, how- 
ever, in passing, that the majority 
of the horses sent to the Southern 
States are cast-aways. The North- 
ern dealer in horses is making a fat 
purse each year by satisfying our 
demands with the ‘Southern chunk,”’ 
which, to the Northern dealer signi- 
fies a horse of poor quality, small 
bone and substance. I have myself 
seen in the Chicago markets, from 
which. place a majority of these are 
distributed, the dealer sending an 
animal first to the right and then to 
the left, the big, strong-boned, fine 
draft geldings and mares, going to 
the Northern firms and dealers; the 
small, under-sized, harsh-gaited, slug- 
gish-tempered ones going to the car 
reserved for Southern trade. By 
the time they reach our section they 
sell for prices quite large enough to 
purchase a first-class animal, but 
they have passed through so many 
dealers’ hands, that we, the consum- 
ers, must pay the enormous profits 
to be realized. When we stop such 
business as this we will have made a 
long step toward a,permanent ag- 
riculture. R. S. CURTIS. 





SOMETHING ABOUT COLTS. 


A colt is never too young to halter 
and get accustomed to handling. 
Many an accident which destroys the 
usefulness of a horse could be avoid- 
ed if we would form the habit of 
training the colts at the start to the 
habits which we wish them to follow, 
instead of allowing them to form 
habits which are contrary to useful- 
ness in life and then all of a sudden 
trying to “break” them from these 
habits. 

ss 6 

It is a mistake to suppose that 
the feet of the colt require no at- 
tention until time to shoe it. By 
using a rasp eccasionally to keep the 
wear of the hoof even, crooked feet 
may be staightened and many dis- 
eases of the leg and feet prevented. 
Moreover, it will accustor the colt 





to the handling of his feet and save 
lots of trouble later in life. 


The business of the suckling moth- 
er is to feed her young, and the feed 
given her should therefore be of the 
quality and quantity required to fur- 
nish the feed needed by the young. 
For instance, a colt three days old re- 
quires much less feed than one two 
months old and the mother should be 
fed accordingly. 


ss 3 
Far more very young animals are 
killed by receiving too much feed 
than in any other way. 





Weaning the Pigs. 


Many writers state that it is not 
a good plan to take all the pigs from 
a sow at weaning time, and others 
advise turning one or two back with 
the sow after several hours. 

Our experience is in direct conflict 
with such advice. The pigs usually 
have their particular teats which 
they have selected and which they 
usually suck. If 2 or 3 pigs are left 
with the mother or only 1 or 2 be 
turned back, this encourages the con- 
tinued secretion of milk. 

In such a case, if some of the sec- 
tions of the udder are not emptied, 
as is likely to be the case, serious 
results are more likely to occur than 
when none of the pigs are allowed to 
remain and none are turned with the 
sow after having been separated 
from her for a time. We believe the 
feed of the sows should be very much 
restricted and all the pigs removed 
for good, or all of them should be 
turned back once a day for a few 
days. The latter is the safer plan. 





The Cows on Pasture May Need 
Other Feed. 


Those who keep beef cattle for 
beef making, of necessity must de- 
pend on pastures for the bulk of the 
feed during six to eigkt months in 
the year, but it does not follow that 
this is best for the dairyman. 

It is rare that a cow after having 
once fallen off in her milk yield for 
any length of time, wil) entirely re- 
gain the lost flow during the same 
milking period. This points emphat- 
ically to the need of a continuous 
supply of feed. 

Southern pastures are of varied 
and uneertain quality. Where land 
is cheap and the pasture of good 
quality there is no cheaper or bet- 
ter way of feeding a dairy cow, but 
everywhere, and especially in the 
South, the dairyman must carefuliy 
guard against periods of short pas- 
tures. Against such periods the silo 
is an excellent protection, but it is 
a question now receiving serious con- 
sideration by many if soiling is not 
the most profitable means of supply- 
ing green forage to dairy eows. 





The Need of Pure Bred Sires. 


To promote the breeding of better 
stock every effort should be made 
to prevent the running at large ef 
scrub males and to encourage the 
farmers to breed from only pure 
bred males, as in this way only can 
improvement be affected in the na- 
tive stock, 

Farmers must be impressed with 
the fact that only good stock will 
give profitable returns for the feed 
consumed and that the cheapest and 
quickest way to obtain better stock 
is to use pure bred sires, then select 
the best of the prdégeny and feed and 
care for them properly. 

ARCHIBALD SMITH. 
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Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Gattle and Berkshire Hogs 








Eminent X, atthe head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. C. 























Watch This Space 2=4 22" 


about the 
two cars of BIG WESTERN HORSES that 











are coming to Rockihgham County 





soon, and that will be sold at auc- 





tion at Reidsville, N. C., later, 





Don’t write, but just keep your 





eyes open and you will find out all 
A. L. FRENCH. 





about it. 
Byrdville, Va, 

















BILTMORE 


SELWYN FARM 


THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRES 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. “73 


rapes | 
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Lee Premier 3rd ($1,100 Son of Premier Longfelilow) 
Shortest nosed and fanciest headed Boar in 


America. Pigs of both sexes, 3 to 6 months 
old by him, Gilts and Suws bred to him. Two 
registered Jersey Bull Calves. rite for book- 
let and prices. gar B. Moore, ietor. 


DUROC SWINE FOR SALE 


The most prolific hogs on earth. Our herd 
averaged over eleven pigs to the litter last 
year, We have the largest and most fashion- 
ably bred herd in the East. Two hundred 
for sale as follows, all registered and certifi- 
cates sent free, and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Pigs ten weeks old, shotes three to six months, 
some splendid gilts and sows in pig and 
young boars and service boars. 

The prices are right and lower for the next 
be —_, ue 

‘We 80 r. W. A. Thigpen, Conetoe, N. C., 
his fine herd. 


LESLIE D. KLINE, 
VAUCLUSE, VIRGINIA 
—Shenandoah Valley Stock Farm— 
Offering Bargains in DUROC SERVICE BOARS 


Most prollfic hog bred. You need one to 
head yourheard. C.L. SHENK, Luray, Va. 














PIGS 








Four CGholce, Highly 
Bred SB8ull Galves 


out of outstanding cows with good 
butter tests A few heifer calves— 
the Biltmore Kind Bargain listof 
White Wyandott+s, Brown Leg- 
horns, and Barred Plymouth Rocks 
1908 hatch 

For price list address, 


Biltmore Farms, - Biltmore, N. C. 














The South’s Greatest Herd 


Tennessee Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Headed by Tennessee Colonel 20665, winner of 
first in class Tennessee State Fair, 1908, one of 
the greatest Boars of the breed. Some extra 
choice Spring Pigs by Tennessee Colonel for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. 
S. H. STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke County, Tenn. 


Tamworth Pigs, 
Young Jersey Bulls, 
One Dutch Belted Bull, 


FOR SALE. Address 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 


DURHAM, N. C. 








IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey j « Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black z n Dogs = = = 





or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robert L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 


(CLOVERDALE FARM BERKSHIRES. 


Choice pigs of the most popular blood 
lines now ready forsale and toship. Write 
me your wants, I have the best and will make 
the price right. Address 

L. H. GWALTNEY, Hickman, Tenn. 


Berkshire Pigs for Sale 
From Registered Stock. -:- Price $5.00 Each 
Address J. N. PLASTER, GLASs, N.C. 


For Sale 


Registered Duroc- Jersey Pigs. 
E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 














Fine lot of pigs on hand at Summer prices. 
JOHN A. YOUNG, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
ARROWHEAD FARM. 

Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas 
e 
of the best breeding. 

Sam’! B. Woods, :: Charlottesville. Virginia 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP and ESSEX PIGS 


Some choice lambs, rams and ewes, also 
a number of pigs for immediate shipment. 
For prices, etc., address L. G. JONES, 

TOBACCOVILLE, N. C. 


Registered Swine—Cherry Red Color 


Duroc Jersey pigs for sale, delivery at once. 
Either sex price $7.50 each, $15.00 a pair. 


W. A. THIGPEN, Conetoe, Edgecombe County, N. C. 


COLLIE DOCS 


Are used-most successfully on farms 
for driving cattle, herding sheep, 
and for many other useful purposes. 


PUPS FOR SALE————— 
At $10.00 to $50.00 


The best Collie blood in America. 
Pedigree with every pup, and every- 
thing sold by us is subject to regis- 
tration. Address. 


KNOX COLLIE KENNELS, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


SHEEP AND DOGS 
Fox hounds and pups all guaranteed 
and pedigreed, Hamphshire, South- 
down, and Cotswold rams and ram 
lambs. A few females. Price list 
free. J. D. STODGHILL, 
Shelbyville, Ky. 
NEW LIST well bred Fox, Cat and 
Deer Hounds, Pointers, 
Setters, Fox Terriers, Shepards, Collies, etc. 


SNOW HILL KENNELS, 
SHELBYVILLE, Ky. 


N. L. Willet Seed Com’y 


Augusta, Ga. 
will sell for July delivery all Turnips 40c. Ih, post- 
paid; Lookout Mt. Potatoes. Sept. and Oct. delivery, 
Vetches, 4 kinds, 2kinds Rye; 6 kinds Oats, 5 
kinds Onion Sets. Jan. and Feb. delivery, 3 kinds 
Onion Sets, 4 kinds Irish Potatoes (Maine and 
2nd crop), 2 kinds Sorghum. Get Price List, 























Giving lowest prices on 
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30 Cents a Month Would Give an Eight 
Months’ Term in Virginia. 


This is All the Average Tax-Payer Would Have to Pay, Declares 
State Superintendent Eggleston—What is Your Community Do- 


ing? 


Sean HE LOCAL TAX for schools, 
if raised to the maximum of 

Ml fifty cents on the one hundred 
dollars in every county in the State, 
would with the financial aid that 
would be given by the General As- 
sembly from the State treasury and 
from the literary fund, enable every 
child in the State to be’in easy reach 
of a first-class teacher, teaehing in a 
first-class schoolhouse for a term of 
not Jess than nine months in the year. 
A tax of fifty cents on the one hun- 
dred dollars for schools in Virginia 
would not, in most of the counties, 
be a high tax. It would not be a 
high tax for so good a purpose even 
if property were valued at its full 
worth for taxation, but in view of the 
fact that property in Virginia in a 
large majority of the counties is as- 
sessed very much under its true 
value, a tax of fifty cents would 
amount to much less than the figure 
seems to indicate. 


Thirty Cents a MOnth to Educate 
Your Children. 


It has been stated that the aver- 
age man in Virginia pays taxes on 
about $500; some pay more and 
some less. Taking this amount as 
the average, the average man would 
pay for the education of his own 
children, or the children of his neigh- 
borhood, the sum of $2.50 per year 
in local tax. For an eight months’ 
term this would mean a little over 30 
centg a month. Think of the hard- 
ship of making a man pay 30 cents 
a month in order that the children of 
his community may be placed in a 
good schoolhouse under a first-class 
teacher, and thus give these children 
an excellent opportunity to become 
intelligent, well-educated, upright 
eitizens! Is it not awful? 

Some people do not believe in pub- 
lie education. Some people do not 
believe in private education. Some 
people do not believe in denomina- 
tional education. I believe in all) 
three—if the education is efficient. 
Inefficiency is a curse, and no where 
is it more so than in the school- 
room. One of the greatest benefits 
of the public schools is that it is 
much cheaper for the same quality of 
work than private schools. It costs 
very much less. It is the only solu- 
tion for the education of the over- 
whelming majority of the children of 
the State. 


What Are You Doing? 


What does all this lead up to? 
That depends upon you, reader, not 
upon me. If you wish a good teach- 
er in your community you can get 
one. It will be necessary for you to 
get the interest of your neighbors en- 
listed, and if you do not know the 
next step, write to me or come to 
see me and I will tell you what to 
do. A large number of our school- 
houses are entirely inadequate to 
meet the needs of the children. A 
large number of these schoolhouses 
are presided over by incompetent 


teachers. Is this the case in your 
neighborhood? If so, it should be 
remedied. Are you ready to take 
hold? 


A Good School Wil] Make Any Com- 
munity Grow. 


Remember, money alone will not 
make good schools. There must be 
a deep and abiding interest shown in 
the seéheols by the citizen of the com- 
munity—an active, sympathetic inter- 
est: ‘Do you realize, reader, that in 


By Hon. J. D. Eggleston, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Richmond, Va. 


many communities in this State the 
people are not only having their taxes 
raised for schools, but are subscrib- 
ing thousands of dollars from their 
private means to secure good school 
buildings, longer terms and better 
teachers? What is your community 
doing? 

There are many communities in 
Virginia where good men coming 
from other States can secure first- 
class schoo] facilities for their chil- 
dren. These communities are build- 
ing up; they are prosperous and 
growing every day. A good school 
will make any community grow. If 
you have not a good one in your 
community, is it not time you were 
getting to work? 





Folks Who Oppo0sed Local Tax Dis- 
trict Now Wanting It. 


Messrs. Editors: We have a local 
tax district here. that was establish- 
ed one year ago in a destitute sec- 
tion. We have been holding educa- 
tional meetings once a month and 
have had one four months’ school 
and another school began the first of 
July. We also have a debating so- 
ciety for the young men and boys, 
and they take good interest in the 
exercises. The young ladies have a 
betterment association. The influ- 
ence of the school and the societies 
are having their effect. 

Some who were opposed to local 
tax are coming to the community and 
asking to be taken into the district. 
All the educationa] work done at Or- 
ange school is due to local tax. We 
did try to get the school without the 
local tax but failed, but when we fell 
on this plan we succeeded and our 
County Board of Education, as well 
as the patrons of the school, are well 
pleased with our move. 

Cc. M. HALL. 

Sampson Co., N. C. 


PiliSave You $50 


On a Manure Spreader 
if You'll Let Me 


This is just a little ad—but a postal will bring my Big 
Book—and give you my $50.00 Saving Price and S 
Proposition. You can save as much answering this little ad- 
vertisement as if it covered a page. 
My Spreader goaltively will do better work and last longer 
ler made—no mat- @ 













Proposition w‘il interest you, 

ust a postal addressed to Gal- 
loway of Waterloo, Iowa, will! 
bring you everything postpaid. 
WI'l You Pay a Penny For 
The Postal and Save $60.00? 
Address Wm. Galloway, Pres. 

WM. CALLOWAY CO. 
679 Calloway Sta. Waterloo, fa. 


























THE MARKETS. 






















Greensboro Boiler and Machine 
Company, 
GREENSBORO, .N.C. 


Boilers, 

Engines,,. 

Saw Mills; 
Agricultural, 
Electric Light 
and Power Plants; 
Tanks, 

Towers, Etc. 
Wood Saws 

and Spitters. 


Any?3ing in the Mactfhery fine that you need. 








For a limited time we are going to ‘offer 
MOWERS 


tising. Write us for catalogtic and prices. 


:PETTY-REID CO: Greensboro, N. C. 


REDUCED PRICES. 


at a very close price for the purpose 7f adver- 


RALEIGH COTTON, 
Raleigh, N. C., July 24, 1909. 


Cotton, best grades ................. 1234 to 12% 
EE FE oss wtevanccwscnsmenececnae 10 to11% 


CHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charleston, S.C., July 24, 1909. 


D, S. C. R. Sides, packed........ 12% 
D. S. Bellies, packed ........... 1334 
Ti Wis SPOUUD wena cwaces cowecccscucnce 104 
Butter—Creamery 28 
Hams — Choice, 

i ae 

rd—Pure—Tierces... 
Pearl meal.............. 

RIEU wudursdes anuebe decease 


Hay—Timothy Mp Nendes cdwagnuisnce 


Hulls, per 100 pounds 

Rice Flour—Sac 

Cotton Ties—Pieced 
und) 


ween cone cone ween wee ene 





NORFOLK PEANUTS. 


Norfolk, Va., July 24. 1909. 
These prices are strictly wholesale (not job 


lots) and represent prices obtained on actual 
sales: 


WMS CoG ilee Ch cdaod abun wiibcebn 
CS ars 
NIG sdes Coxceccus 

Spanish Peanuts 





NEW YORK PRODUCE MARKET. 
New York, July 24, 1909. 


Prices of produce show material 
advance. Southern, No. 1, potatoes, 
per bbl., $1.75 @2.25; eommon, $1@ 
1.50. Oniong in very liberal supply; 
Southern red, per bbI., $1.50@1.75; 
yellow, $1@1.50. Lima beans per 
basket, $1@5. Oabbage, per 100, $3 
@4, for Flat Duteh. Beets, per 100 
bunches, §1@1.50. 
‘folk, per bbl., 50c.@$1; 
same per basket for Md. and Del. 







Cucumbers, Nor- 
and the 


Corn, Norfolk, per bbl., $2. Cauli- 
flower, per bbl., 50c.@$3.50. Egg- 
plant, Va., 60-qt. crate, $2. Okra, 
Fla., per carrier, $1@2.25; N. C., 
$1@2. Peppers, N. C., per basket, 
$1@1.50. Peas, per basket, $1@ 
1.25. Rhubarb, $1@1.50 per 100 


bunches. Radishes, 50@75c. String 
beans, 60c.@$1.25 per basket. Spin- 
ach, 50@75c. per bbl. Squash, Mar- 
row, per bbl., 75c.@$1; Yellow 
Crookneck, 50c.@$1. Turnips, $1 for 
new. Tomatoes coming in freely and 
selling on a low level; N. C., per ear- 
rier, 40@75c.; South Jersey, 40c.@ 
$1 per box. 

Butter firm at 20@22c. for West- 
ern factory, with creamery goods, 26 
@27%e. 

Eggs rather quiet. Average sorts 
quotable at about 21@238c., with 
near-by stock worth 28 @30c. 








BALING 


aay CK PRESSES 


For hay and everything that can be baled 
—strong, serviceable, durable Presses, made 
from the best of materials, by workmen 
who are experts at press building. 

Backed by more than fifty years of sys- 
tematic developmentand improvement. The 
Dederick was the jirst practical Baling Press 

—itis the vest to-day. 
P. K. Devericx’s Sons Good for a lifetime 
of hard work. Our 
64 Tivout Sr., Catalogue will in- 
Aeany, 4 
N.Y. 










terest 
- you— 
it’s free. 































aes SN we 
q See I) Pema Pe 
mages ANY 





SIXTY-SEVEN DOLLARS 


buys the strongest, most durable, and most 
complete HAY PRESS in the world. Oper- 
ated by horsepower. Will last a life time, 
Have been making them successiully tor 16 
years. A money-making peepee vers 
for itself in a few days, Full information and 
{llustrated catalog free upon request. 





Egg machines. 
(either comb) only #2.60. Lay all the time. 
Make good broilers. 
them. C. D. WHITAKERS, Durham, N, C. 











TOWER MFG. CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


BEAUTIFUL BUSINESS BUFF LEGHORNS. 
Cockerel and two pullets 


Quick to mature. Try 





COLE S 








10 to 60 H. P. Center Crank. 


With a COLE Engine and Boiler 
ower. 
usiness at the same stand. 

neighbor has. 


NEW 
MODEL 


BUILT FOR SERVICE 


Highest efficiency; lowest cost for repairs. 


ILATLLSA 








30 to 150 H. P. Side Crank. 


Large Stock all Sizes READY TO SHIP 


you don’t have to worry about your 
55 years in the 


: If you haven’t heard of us, your 
f Write today for catalog and prices on Engines, 
Boilers, Corn Mills, Saw Mills, ‘Tanks and Towers. 


R. D. COLE MFG. CO., Newnan, Ga. 


Address 

















any kind of farm machinery—just the t 
peanut pickers. 
(Guaranteed.) Every part guaranteed 
Write for full 
Agents Wanted, 


information abo 











The best engine made—simple efficient and powerful. 


Mechanically perfect, and develops 5 H. P. 


STRATTON & BRAGG CO., 
Dept. F, PETERSBURG, VA., U.S.A. 








Runs 
hing for wheat threshers and 


against defects. 


ut this unusual offer. 





gaturday, . 
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A Very Cheap and Simple Course of Treatment Will Cure Any 
Case in a Short While Without Loss of Time From Work. 


By Dr. Charles Wardell Stiles, Washington, D. C. 


5 N LAST WEEK’S Progressive | 
y a Farmer we described the 
¥ cause of the hookworm dis- 
ease, its symptoms, and the tremen- 
dous loss of life and energy result- 
ing from its ravages in the South. 
Now let us this week have a thorough 
understanding as to the treatment. 
And next week we shall take up 
the even more importaft subject of 
prevention, 

In the first place, then, if you sus- 
pect that any member of your family 
or any of your farm hands has hook- 
worm disease, insist that he shall go 
to his physician and if the physician 
confirms your suspicions, insist that 
the patient undergo treatment. 


How to Detect the Existence of Hook- 
worms. 


If there is doubt in the physician’s 
mind whether it is actually a case of 
hookworm disease, insist upon a mi- 
croscopic examination. If your physi- 
cian hag no microscope, and none of 
his immediate medical associates has 
one, he can have the examination 
made without expense to you. For 
this purpose give to your physician a 
small portion (say about a teaspoon- 
ful) of fecal material from the sus- 
pected person; put this material in 
a small metal salve box or in a gmall 
bottle; pack this small box securely 
in a somewhat larger tin case, as a 
small baking powder can; and pack 
this second can in a slightly larger 
can, This package can be sent, either 
to the laboratory of your State 
Board at the capital of your State, or 
to the “Division of Zoology, Hygienic 
Laboratory, U. S. P. H. & M.-H. &., 
25th & ‘E’ Sts., Washington, D. C.,” 
where a microscopic examination will 
be made free of charge. 

Be sure to have your physician 
write to the laboratory concerning 
the case, giving the patient’s name, 
age, sex and occupation, and be sure 
also to place in the package a paper 
on which are written the name and 
address of the physician, together 
with the patient’s name, age, sex and 
occupation. These data are neces- 
sary in order that your specimen 
shall not be confused with some oth- 
er specimen, 


A Cheap, Simple, Easy Method of 
Cure. 


Your physician is the proper per- 
son to determine the size of the dose 
of medicine. Do not attempt to do 
this yourself. He will give you the 
following directions (or directions 
similar to these) and his directions 
must be carried out minutely. 

(1) One evening each week (say 
Saturday evening), as long as the 
course of treatment continues, the 
patient takeg a dose of Epsom salts. 

(2) Upon waking the next morn- 
ing (Sunday), say at 6 o’clock, he 
takes one-half of the special medi- 
cine (usually thymol in capsules) 
which the physician prescribes. Im- 
mediately before taking this drug, 
the patient should lie down on the 


this position for at least 30 minutes 
after taking the medicine. 

(3) Two hours later (say at 8 
o’clock) this is repeated. 

(4) Two hours later (say at 10 
o’clock) the patient takes another 
dose of Epsom salts ( but never cas- 
tor oil). 

(5) Your physician will warn you 
not to allow the patient to take on 
the day of treatment a particle of 
food or drink containing any oil, fat, 
or alcohol. This includes all forms 













Treatment of the Hookworm Disease. 


right side and he should remain in|Cc 


while the drug is in the patient’s 
bowels, he should take some patent 
medicine containing alcohol, he 
might be dead within 24 hours. 

(6) No food whatever is taken 
this day (Sunday) until after the 10 
o’clock dose of salts. 

(7) The treatment is repeated once 
a week until a cure is established. 


How to Recognize When All the 
Worms Are Expelled. 


Assuming that the patient takes 
the treatment on Saturday evening 
and Sunday morning, as preseribed in 
the foregoing, the stools on Sunday, 
Monday and Tuesday should be pass- 
ed into some receptacle and then 
washed through a fine seive, or 
cheese cloth, or mosquito netting; 
the fecal material will pass through 
but the worms will remain. The 
treatment should be continued once 
a week until no further worms are 
found. ' 

Patients frequently feel so much 
better after the first treatment that 
they think it is unnecessary to con- 
tinue it. This is a serious mistake. 

As a rule, if the treatment is given 
Saturday night and Sunday morning 
as here described, the patient will 
begin to feel some slight improve- 
ment about Wednesday or Thursday, 
ang the family will begin to note an 
improvement about Thursday or Fri- 
day. It will for instance be seen 
that the blood vessels of the eyes 
become more prominent. 

This treatment.is so simple and so 
available that, with the preventive 
measures which will be given next 
week, it should and could banish this 
scourge from our midst if we would 
only go at the work in earnest. 








SANDERS “ UNCLE SAM” HAY PRESS 
ee 
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A press unexcelled for one or two horses. 
Mounted on wheels or without mountings. 
pier ae vd —— — ier = eg 
strength and capacity. our special prices, 
freight paid. SANDERS MFG. CO., Dalton, Ga. 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Farmer Wanted—Four-horse farm. Shares. 
Address Box, Gulf, N.C. , 








Wanted—Farm Superintendent. For par- 
ro address Riverdale Farm, Lilésville, 





Ready, Berkshire Pigs “Premiers.” Angoras. 
Angus Cattle. Pure bred. Alton Worden, 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 


Tf you want soundness, flavor 
and weight in your 


Turnips and Rutabagas 


see that your commercial fertilizer contains the right 
amount of Potash and get them. Root crops re- 
quire it tu get best results, and we can prove that 


Potash Pays 


Your commercial fertilizer demands at least 8 per cent. 
of Potash for these crops. Every 2 lbs. of Potash added 
to each 100 lbs. of fertilizer increases the Potash total 1 
per cent. . 

Send for Literature about soil, crops. manures and fertil- 

izers—compiled by experts. Mailed on request—Free. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, Atlanta, Ga., 1224 Candler, Bldg. 
Chicago, Monadnock Block New York, 93 Nassau St. 


E. IP Ay 














Top Dress Cotton and Corn 








Mr. Clarence H. Poe, Editor, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Dear Sir :—We wish to impress upon your readers the great import- 
ance of using High Grade Fertiliz:rs judiciously. At this particular 
time the demand is for a fertilizer to be used for Top Dressing Cot- 
ton and Corn. In order to meet this demand we are offering two 
grades of goods made especially for this purpose, namely :— 


V. C. €. Co.’s 10 per ct. Top Dresser—4-10-4 


(Extra High Grade) 


V. C.C Co.'s High Grade Top Dresser—4-7:-2: 


These brands as you will see run very high in ammonia, one 10% am- 
monia and the other 744% ammonia—we make two grades for the rea- 
son that some crops may be more backward than others, and require 
the higher grade. Both are made with Nitrate of Soda as the source 
of ammonia, and when applied at the rate of 100 to 20) lbs. per acre 
will bring out a poor or sickly looking stand wonderfully, and more 
than pay for the expense and trouble with the increased yield. 

We have notified all of our agents of these two brands, and your 
readers can procure same from any agent handling this Company’s 
goods. If the agent hasn’t a stock on hand, he can get them by or- 
dering direct from this office. We are prepared to ship the goods 
immediately. 

The farmers of the South owe it to themselves and their families 
to get the best possible yields in return for the their money and 
labor and by using one of the above brands of top dresser they are 
making a tremendous stride in the right direction. 


Very truly yours, 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CoO., 
lL. A. Carr, MGR. N. C. SaEs Division, 
Durham, North Carolina. 




















Bur Clover Seed for sale, (in Bur). _ $1.50 
single bushel, 10 bushels and up $1.00 per bu. 
Tarbor’ Cotton Factory, Tarboro, N.C. 





Farm for sale—602 acres, 2 1-2 miles from 
railroad. Good road, plenty of buildings and 
strong land. Worth investigating. R. E. 
Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 





1,200 acres of land to be sold for division; 
fine cotton, corn and grainlands The best 
stock raising proposition in Western South 
Carolina. For full particulars, address P. O. 
Box 64, Johnston, §, C. 





There are still a few out-standing freights to 
be remitted to purchasers of Cook’s Improved 
otton Seed in lots of five or more bushels. 
Send in your freight bills and get your money. 
Carey A. Williams, Ringwood, Halifax Co., 
North Carolina. 





For Sale at a Sacrifice.—Twelve horse-power 
“International” Portable Gasoline Engine. 
Four Roll McCormick Shredder. Engine used 
only one year, shredder two seasons. Both 
in good order. Cost nine hundred and fifty. 
No reasonable offer refused. W. A. Biggs 
Franklin, Va. 





The Science of Accounts and Bookkeeping 


MADE CLEAR AND SIMPLE. 











FOR USE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





Graded School Edition, 25 Lessons, 65 Pages, Price- - - - 65 cents. 
High School Edition, 50 Lessons, 130 Pages, Price - - - - $1.00. 
Twelve specimen Lessons sent Free upon application. Address 


GEORGE ALLEN, Raleigh, N. C. 








COTTON SEED HULLS The RALEIGH SAYINGS BANK. 





Imported and American large Yorkshire 
Sows in farrow, service boars, and pigs; and 
Essex pigs. Thoroughbred Angora Goats. One 
each right hand Avery and Rockisland and 
Reversible Chattanooga Disc plows. Sound 
clean Black and Whip. peas in new sacks at 
ene thirty bushel. J. E. Coulter, Connelly 





Springs, N. C. 








of patent medicines. If, for instance, 


JDHM T. PULLEN, Pres., CHARLES ROOT, Cashier, 
Bulk and sacked, for 


Capital and Surplus, - - - - - - $ 75,000.08 

sale in car lots. .... pen Se Rene a - + = 700,000.00 

TAR RIVER OIL COMPANY |{}| 4 PER CENT INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS. 
TARBORO, N. C. Write for further information. 
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* THE POULTRY YARD. x 











Poultry 





N TIME OF peace, prepare for 
4 war,” is an old saying that 
carries with it much sound 
advice. The summer months are the 
time for the poultry raiser to pre- 
pare for winter’s work if the returns 
from his flock are to be satisfactory 
and profitable. 
Among the things that suggest 
themselves are the following: Clean 
up and whitewash the poultry house, 

















Preparing for Winter Eggs. 





Now is the Time to Begin—Some Hot Weather Jobs in the 


Yard. 


By Uncle Jo. 


of beef scrap may be added or placed 
in a hopper before them. 

Handle the pullets often to find 
out how they are developing, as well 
as to accustom them to being han- 
dled. This prevents cross, ill hens 
at hatching time. 

See to it that your poultry house 
is ready for winter, that your hens 
are well fed, watered and provided 
est ebb at this season. Therefore, we 








VARIETIES OF 


POULTRY.—V. 











GOLDEN 
Wyandotte Pullet, 
OWNED BY 
Southern Poultry Yards, 
Vaiden, Miss. 






















































































remove nest boxes and the material 
in them, clean-up and spray the for- 
mer and exchange the latter for some 
new material. 

Cleanliness is a prime requisite, 
i} yet one that is often neglected. If 
ty the roof leaked last year, now is the 
time to fix it. If in your work you 
noticed any improvement that would 
i add to the comfort of the fowls or 
your own convenience, do not put 
off making that improvement. Now 
is the time to see to it that in trans- 
ferring the growing stock to their 
enlarged coops they are where the 
drainage is good. Hot weather is 
trying on all kinds of live stock as 
well as on human beings, and their 
vitality may be said to be at its low- 
fat with wheat, and a small amount 








EGGS, $1.50 FOR SITTING OF 15 


S. C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns. White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black 
Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
$1.25 for 13. 

Send for folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. O. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From Hawkins’ Barred Rock, 
it White and Buff Rocks, Partridge, White, Buff 
i and Silver Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, Black 
Langshans, Light Brahmas, Black Minorcas, 
t White and Brown Leghorns. Eggs $1 for 15, 
} $2 for 30, $3 for 60, $6 for 100. Will exchange 
; eggs for field peas. A hatch of two-thirds guar- 
| } anteed or order duplicated at half price. 
i 

i 


OAKLAND POULTRY FARM, Ruffin, WN. C. 
. ks, S.C. 
| Want to Sell Pericra and Rhode Island 


‘ Hens; and 4 pairs of genuine Mallard Ducks. 
Bargain prices. What do you want? Write 
me. H. B. GEE 











Nashville, Tenn. 


BULLETIN 26 


Sent Free—* How to Keep Away 
Chicken-Lice and Mites” by only 
ONE APPLICATION A YEAR 
Successfully used upwards 30 years. 
CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING CoO. 

ii 357 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














should provide everything that will 
minister to the comfort and health 
of the flock, both old and young. 

All animals drink considerable wa- 
ter during the hot months, and fowls 
are no exception. If the, water they 
are compelled to drink is contami- 
nated with decaying vegetable mat- 
ter, or their own offal, you may ex- 
pect sickness and loss by various dis- 
eases. Therefore, another important 
point in your preparation for winter 
is to provide good drinking water for 
your fowls that their health may be 
maintained and their vigor unim- 
paired so they will go into winter 
quarters well equipped to fill the egg 
basket. 

At this season the young stock that 
was hatched out the middle of March 
or first of April will be getting to 
good broiler size, and now the poor 
ones should be culled out for market 
and the cockerels that are to be saved 
for breeders separated from the pul- 
ets. 

The pullets intended for next win- 
ter’s layers will have to be well 
cared for and fed in a way that will 
keep them growing without the accu- 
mulation of too much fat. One of 
the best feeds for this purpose is 
wheat, either whole or cracked. 
There is little danger of too much 
with shade, that the young chicks 
are separated according to age and 
what they are to be used for, and 
that they have shade and shelter, 
and, above all, plenty of room. 





This is the season of the year when 


eggs, being more plentiful, are the|- 


lowest in price. If the cock birds be 
removed from the flock, the eggs 
gathered fresh and clean and put 
into a solution of waterglass (liquid 
silicate of soda), ag has been direct- 
ed in these columns, they may be 
kept fresh for winter use when eggs 
are scarce. In this way eggs may 
be kept for home use and then when 
they have become higher in price 
the smaller number gathered can be 





sold. 
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The Meadows Patent Portable Corn Mill. 
Takes all the Gold Medals Everywhere Exhibited. 





Gold Medal Jamestown Exposition, 
First Prize North Carolina State Fair, 
First Prize wherever shown. 


Makes the Finest Meal of Any Mill on the Market.) 


Every farmer who has a gasolene engine 
or any kind of power ought to have one. 
The only portable mill on the market that 
will clean, sift and sack the meal and make 
the finest bread meal to be had, while as 
good as any other mill for coarser feed. 

Write to-day for full information to 


W, C. MEADOWS MILL CO., 
Box F, : : : : Poor’s Knob, N.C. 


Or to INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Richmond, Va.; 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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HOW-ABOUT YOUR 
COTTON SEED? 


Do you haul them to the depot, sell them at ten 
to fifteen dollars per ton, buy the meal at bya | 
to twenty-five per ton and give away your hi 


in the trade make your meal anc * —is at 
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riced Hay 
. r mont 
last a life-time; 
up-to-date and fully guaranteed. 


Don’t work for someone else all your life. 





Balers Hand Book mailed FREE, 





Start out for yourself. Here is a low 

i ss that will earn you 
Made all steel, will 
strong, convenient, 


/rite for full information. gypvenis 





Ohio Cultivator Co. «7th St., Bellevue, 0. 
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We pegrentes this drill to 

give satisfaction in every re- 
spect. e know it is cA page to 
other drills. It is light in weight and 
draft ; has high wheels, broad tires, low 


Force Feed 
MYCE ANGLER DRILL 


sows ee or fertilizes evenly, either up oF down 
& rite for free Catalogue which will-tell you 

more apout this wonderful . 

SPANGLER MFG. CO., 508 Queen St., York, Pa, 
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Angle Drive Sing" 


Complete with double box, Steam Cylinder Press, 

Cushioned Tramper, Improved Cleaning Feeders, 

Double Roll Condenser, Metal Lint Flues : : : 
MAXIMUM OUTPUT WITH MINIMUM POWER. 
SAVES BELTS AND INSURES COOL BEARINGS. 
NO IDLERS OR COUNTERSHAFTS REQUIRED. 
—Write for Testimonial List, Prices, Terms, Etc.— 

GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, 
OF ‘‘GIBBES GUARANTEED MACHINERY,” —ALL KINDS, 
BOX 129), COLUMBIA, §S, C, 
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THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise 
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Select Moist, Loose, Rich Soil, Plant in August, With Sound 
Seed Well Sprouted, and Cultivate Level and Often. 


Messrs. Editors: Cool, moist, soil, 
guch aS may be provided during Feb- 
ruary and early March, furnishes the 
ideal condition for securing a good 
stand of Irish potatoes. When 
planting for the fall crop, we find 
the soil hot and frequently dry, a 
condition very unfavorable for germ- 
jnation—a condition, too, which, if 
jong continued, may cause the tubers 
to decay before germination takes 
place. To obviate as far as possible 
the matter of dry soil, start in time 
to select a plot of ground and to 
prepare it for the reception and re- 
tention of a good water supply. You 
are familiar, no doubt, with areas 
here and there on your farm which 
are drouth resistant—rich, mellow, 
well-drained but moist land such 
as is best suited for the late roast- 
ing ear or. turnip patch. Such soil 
is frequently to be found in the val- 
ley near the branch, or possibly an 
old cow pen or a portion of the gar- 
den may be suitable. Select, if pos- 
sible, a piece of land that was heav- 
ily manured, well prepared and thor- 
oughly cultivated in some spring 
crop, like cabbage, turnips or beans. 

As soon as the spring crop is re- 
moved plow and harrow until is in 
good mechanical condition. It is 
usually best to re-plow and harrow 
several times during June and July, 
leaving the surface level each time 
it 1s disturbed. The finer the soil 
particles are made, the more water 
the land will hold for plant growth, 


‘and the longer it will retain its 


moist mellow condition. 


Selection of Seed. 


The potatoes used for planting 
should be sound and in prime con- 
dition for sprouting. It is the prac- 
tice with some to dig the spring 
crop as potatoes are wanted for the 
table and to plant the small tubers 
immediately in the rows from which 
they were taken. In favorable soil 
and with cool, showery weather dur- 
ing August or early September, a 
good stand might result. The writer 
has succeeded best with potatoes 
dug soon after the tops die. As dig- 
ging progresses, potatoes selected for 
planting are removed at once, spread 
out thinly under a shed or a spread- 
ing shade tree and lightly covered 
with straw or half-rotted leaves. 
Here the tubers undergo a curing or 
ripening process. As a rule, un- 
sound potatoes will show signs of 
decay within a few days after dig- 
ging. These are promptly removed. 
After three or four weeks the po- 
tatoes will have ‘“‘wilted.” To still 
further improve them for planting, 
the covering of straw is removed to 
Exposure to light im- 
parts a dull green color to the po- 
tato. This ‘‘greening’’ process seems 
to render the potato less subject to 
rot in the soil, 


The Time to Plant. 


August ist to August 15th is our 
season for planting. With soil and 
seed in good condition the latter date 
ig preferred. Two or three weeks 
before planting, the potatoes are 
carefully examined to see if eyes are 
starting. If they show no signs of 
growth, they are covered lightly with 
sand or mellow soil, and water is 
applied copiously.. After this first 
application of water the bed is kept 
moist but not wet. With properly 
Cured potatoes, ten days or two weeks 
in the sprouting bed should suffice 


Fall Crop of Irish Potatoes. 


to start most of the eyes into growth. 
Be sure to plant before sprouts are 
sufficiently large to rub off in hand- 
ling. All will not start at once, of 
course. The more advanced might 
be planted when ready and the oth- 
ers returned to the planting bed to 
be planted a few days later. While 
8 to 12 bushels per acre might suf- 
fice to secure a good stand in the 
spring, it is wise to use not less than 
twenty bushels per acre in planting 
the second crop. This means no 
more rows and no more hills in the 
row than for spring planting, but 
that each potato or piece of potato 
planted during August should be 
about twice the size of those used 
in spring planting. 

At best, the adverse conditions at- 
tending August planting render it 
necessary that each potato plant be 
provided with a good supply of food 
from the mother tuber until it is 
sufficiently strong to draw its nour- 
ishment from the soil. 

Cultivate Often With Shallow Run- 
ring Implements. 

When all is ready for planting, 
(remember that surface of soil is 
level), open furrows 3 feet apart and 
about 5 inches deep, and drop pota- 
toes on bottom of freshly opened 
furrow, One piece in a place, 12 to 
15 inches apart in the row, and cover 
until the furrow is about half filled 
with soil. Firm the soil well over 
each hill with the foot, hoe or roll- 
er, and the work of planting is done. 

Cultivation is easy, simple, and 
inexpensive. Use «the harrow fre- 
quently until plants are 5 or 6 inches 
high, after which the cultivator and 
sweep will be better implements for 
keeping the soil ridged to the plants. 
Very little work is needed with the 
hoe. 

We have found no better varieties 
for fall planting than Triumph, Rose 
and Peerless. 

In the northern half of Mississip- 
pi potato plants are seldom killed 
by cold before November 15th and 
digging may be delayed until Decem- 
ber ist. Dig, however, before cold 
weather raing begin. Irish potatoes 
may be kept in perfect condition 
during winter by banking in cone- 
shaped piles, 25 to 40 bushels to the 
bank, and covering with straw, corn- 
stalks and soil after the manner of 
banking sweet potatoes; or they may 
be placed in a cool dark cellar or 
other apartment where they will not 
freeze, A. B. McKAY, 
Horticulturist, Mississippi Experi- 

ment Station. 


Tomato Blight. 


I have a nice patch of toma- 
toes about waist high and full 
of blooms and young tomatoes, 
but they are wilting and dying. 
I have lost so far one-tenth of 
them. What is the matter with 
them and the remedy? They 
first droop the leaves as if they 
had been scalded and then with- 
er and die. c. S. W. 

Wayne Co., N. C. 





(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

Your tomatoes are affected with 
the Southern bacterial blight. I am 
sorry to have to say that there is no 
remedy for it, as the soil gets in- 


ede ech teal 
application of lime seems to check 
it for one season. Heavy, damp soil 
seems more affected than light sandy 
soil. If the disease appears in a 
patch, the wilted plants should be at 
once pulled out and burned, and it 
may be possible to breed plants that 
will resist the disease by taking seed 
from plants that lived and were 
healthy while others died around 
them. 





Budding Pecan Trees. 


I have some 38-year-old pecan 
trees I want to bud. Some of 
them are 6 feet high and last 
year’s growth of bark is pretty 
stiff to put buds in like budding 
peaches. As I have never bud- 
ded pecans, any information you 
can give me will be thankfully 
received. / F. M. W. 

Washington Co., Ala. 


(Answer by Prof. R. S. Mackintosh.) 


Pecan budding is usually done 
from the middle of July to the first 
of September; or, when the bark 
can be slipped from the wood with- 
out too much trouble. As the pecan 
is difficult to bud, more care hag to 
be used in order to do the work suc- 
cessfully than with the peach. Prob- 
ably the form of budding known as 
“annular” is used more than other. 
Patch budding is done by those who 
are experts. Annular budding con- 
sists in cutting around a bud stick 
cut from the variety one wishes to 
propagate, above and below the bud. 
A slit is made joining the two hori- 
zontal cuts opposite the bud—or 
back—and the bud is removed from 
the wood. Previously a piece of 
bark of the same size should have 
been removed from the seedling on 
which the bud is to be placed. Care 
should be taken to have the bark fit 
very closely, so that growth may 
take place to unite the bud with the 
stock. When in place the bud should 
be tied securely by a piece of cloth 
or raffia. In about two weeks the 
bud should be examined and if it 
has united, the band should be re- 
moved. 

Special knives are made _ for 
this delicate work. They have two 
blades set from % to 1% inches 
apart. However, two sharp knives 
can be fastened together for this 
purpose. Care should be taken to 
select vigorous buds from the cur- 
rent year’s growth, as close, however, 
as possible to the main axis of the 
trees. 


THE PORTABLE IDEAL HOME CANNERY 











It isthe LATEST improved, most ‘up-to-date 
Canning outfit made. Its merits are many 
and unsurp: .. The Furnace is easily car- 
ried to any place desired. The boiler may be 
used on stove, SEAMLESS-LEAKLESS. Ca- 
eer trom 400 to 760 cans or glass jars per day. 

furnish the Lightning Can-Capper, which 
enables even inexperienced persons to do suc- 
cessful canning. Price of Cannery and all 
necessary tixtures for canning, Guaranteed 
for 5 years. Write for catalogue. 


HOME CANNER CO., - - Hickory, N.C. 



























No Painting 


AMATITE costs less 

than the “‘smooth 
surfaced” roofings at 
the beginning, and its 
comparative cost grows 
less every year because 
you never have to 
spend any money for 
paint. 

Amatite has a rea. min- 
eral surface which gives 
protection without paint- 
tng or attention of any kind. 

The man who buys Ama- 
tite makes no mistake. 

Sample and booklet on 
request. 

Barrett Mra. Co. 
New York Chicago 
Philadelphia Boston S 
St. Louis Cleveland 

Pittsburg Cincinnati Kansas City 
Minneapolis New Orleans London,Eng. 


ROOFINGS 


“ACME” 
Double Flint-Coated Roofing 


(Sanded both sides) 
1 ply at $1.95; 2 ply at $2.25; 3 ply at $2.70 
per square. 


“ELECTROID” 
Rubber Roofing 


(Smooth Finish) 
1 ply at $1.85: 2 ply at $2.20; 3 ply at $2.60 
per square. 


“UNIVERSAL” 
Gravel Surface 


(Washed Sea Gravel) 
One weight only; very heavy, at $2.90 
per square. 


lh. 


VWtiqreeat) 








The above are the highest grades of Ready- 
to-lay Asphalt Rooffing that money can ee, 
and are more economical, as they will last 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but littie care. 

he prices named include sufficient Large- 
Headed Galvanized d Liquid Cement 
Coating, which are placed in the core of each 
roll, to properly lay the same. 

We Prepay Froigkt to your Railroad Station 

We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
and Building Papers, but the above are the 
best and most eco: nomical. 

Samples and Catalog F” mailed free for the 


Carolina Portland Cement Company, 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
Get our Prices Cement Lime, Plaster, &c., &o 


TREES. Saataak Lae weeue. 
BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 


Fruit Trees 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PRICES RIGHT. CATALOGUE FREE. 
ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
Monticello, Fla. 


MILLIONS 


of people depend on Baltimore for their sup- 
ply of Fruits and Vegetables, which makes it 
a good market. If you want ag house to 
look after your interest, write to 


Hewitt & Company, 


Fruit and Produce Commission Merchants, 
i10 E. Camden St., Baltimore, Md. 














OBACCO FACTORY wants salesmen; good 
pay steady work and promotion; experi- 
ence unnecessary. We give full eoton- 
Danville Tobacco Co., Box M 44, D: le, Va. 








FARMS AND TIMBER 


FOR SALE.—Excellent farms from 50 to 





fected, and all one can do is to avoid 
infested soil, for the disease attacks 


all of this family of- plants, such as 





An 


eggplants, potatoes and tobacco. 


acre. Write for catalogue, 


LANDS IN VIRGINIA. 


1.000 acres at from Eight to Fifteen Dollars per 


' JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., Inc., REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


CHASE GITY, MECKLENBURG COUNTY VIRGINIA. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


(Other Educational ads on pages 4 and 6.) 
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EAST CAROLINA 
Teachers’ Training School 


Established and mairtained by the State for the young men and 
women who wish to qualify themselves for the p:ofession of teaching. 
Buildings and equipment new and modern. Sanitation perfect. 


Session Opens October 5th, 1909. 


For prospectus and information, address 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, 
GREENVILLE, N. C. 














Georgia School of Technology 
ATLANTA, GA. 


TECHMICAL INSTITUTE of the highest rank, whose grad:ates 

without exception, occupy prominent and lucrative positions in en- 
: gineering and commercial life. Locatedin the most progressive city 
in the South, with the abounding opportunities offered its graduates in 
the South’s present remarkable development. ‘The demand for the 
School’s graduateS#is much greater than the supply. 681 students were 
enrolled during session justc osed. Advance courses in Mechanical, Elec 
trical, Textile and Civil Engineering, Engineering Chemistry, Chemistry 
and Architecture. Extensive and new equipment of Shop, Mill, Labora- 
tories, etc New Library and new Chemical Laboratory. Cost reasonable. 

Next session opens Sept. 22, 1909. For illustrated catalogue, address 
K. G. MATHESON, A. M., LL. B., President, ATLANTA, GA. 











..Central Academy.. 


A High Grade Preparatory 
School With Industrial and 
Agricultural Equipment 


Boys and Young Men prevared for college in 
the most thorough manner. Course of study 
includes English, Mathematics, History, 
ILatin, Greek, Seience, Agriculture, and Bible. 
A faculty of six competent teachers, g 
bnildings, steam heat, beautiful location and 
pare 4rinking water are some of the advan- 
tages. penser exce« ly moderate. Fall 
term begins Sept. 1. 1909. For further inform- 
ation and catalog, address 


J. B. AIKEN, Principal, 
Littleton, N. O. 








Round Hill School 


Co-educational. Improvements and 
building give great capacity for thorough 
work, 

“Eleventh session begins August 18, 
with five instructors. Thorough cinta 
study, high standard, fine patronage, mod- 
erate rates, strict discipline, careful super- 
vision, and a safe, and delightful place. 

Have you a son or a daughter to " 
cate? Send them to us, _— 

Correspondence solicited. Write for a 
catalogue. 


REV. D. J. HUNT, Principal. 
Miss N. Melderra Livingston, Lady Prin,, 
UNION MILIS, N. C. 











Trinity College 








Four Departments---Collegiate, Graduat 





LOUISBURG COLLEGE 


An Ideal School for Girls. Fall Term 








Engineering and Law. 








NP Large library facilities. Well-equipped 
laboratories in all departments of 
Science. Gymnasium furnished with 
best apparatus. Fxpenses very mod- 
erate. Aid for worthy students. ::;: 








Young Men wishing to study Law 
Should investigate the superior ad- 
vantages offered by the Department 











WEN Oak Ridge Institute KJ 


A Classical Fitting School for Young Men and 
Boys, with Full Business College Departments. 
58th year; 35th under present management. Ideal 
Location, in view of the mountains. Apply for 
Beautiful Catalogue. 

J. A. & M. H. HOLT, Oak Ridge, N. C. 








HORNER MILITARY SCHOOL 


Classical, Scientific, and English Courses. Prepares for college, university or the govern- 
ment academies. Military training develops prompt obedience and manly carriage. Acad- 
emy 58 years old with experienced teachers. Cadets dine with the principal and ladies of 
his family, securing the culture of home life. Cultivates and educates. Modern buildings, 
pertect sanitation, wholesome fare, no crowding. Best moral, mental, physical, and sucial 
training. Shady lawn, athletic park, one quarter mile running track, 300 acres. Ideal cli- 
mate, helpful environment. In the social atmosphere of refined christian people. The 
town noted for over a century as an educational center. 








Se 








University College of Medicine. | 


The State Examining Board Statistics For Graduates of 1908 Show 
Virginia leads adjoining States—North, South and Wet Record, 94.5% 


University College of Medicine leads Virginia, Record, 97.7% 
Also leads all medical schools in Virginia, on fifteen year period, Record, 91.8% 
SIMILAR RESULTS IN DEPARTMENTS OF DENTISTRY AND PHARMACY. 


Students Limited to Fifty in each class. 
Send for Catalogue and Bulletin 30- V. R ich mond, Va. 
t ase DP RD RS ey A 








of Law at Trinity College. 


For Catalogue and further information, 
address 


D.W.NEWSOM, Registrar, 


DURHAM, N. C. 














Session opens September 7th. 
Degrees, B. A., M. A., B.S. and 
a e LL.B. Law, Medicine, Educa- 
tion, Bible, and the usual aca- 
SS demic courses. 


Faculty, 32. 

Students, 386 

Library, 19,000 
volumes. 


Forest." 
erate. 

ores studenta’ 

SEL: 


Fund. 


College 


W. L. POTEAT, 


WAKE FOREST, N. 0. 


“CORRECT ENGLISH” FREE 


Sample lesson will be mailed you showing 
simple method of teaching English, Punctua- 
tion, Diction, Spelling, etc., by mail. Pre- 
pared by noted Educator Julian R. Penning- 
ton. See Pemanship ad. in this paper. New 
method with Bank Guarantee. 


Franklin University of Correspondence, Wilson, N. C. 


Superior Literary 
Societies. 
Gymnasium, with baths. 


President 








THE 
Dunsmore Business College 


Staunton, Va. 
Founded 1872, Incorporated by Legislature 
of Virginia 1884. 38th session begins Septem- 
ber 1, 1909. Send for free catalogue and testi- 


moniais. 
J. G. DUNSMORE, President. 





Presbyterian College for Women, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Situated in famous Piedmont section. New 
building with all conveniences and safe- 
guards. Experienced teachers, thorough 
work. Home atmosphere. Rates low. 





WARRENTON HIGH SCHOOL 
WARRENTON, N. C. 


1786-1909 


The leadership of our students is shown by the representation of members of War- 
renton High School Club in the various phases of University life at Chapel Hill tor 
1908-1909, as follows: One instructor in Latin; two members of the Phi Beta Kappa: two 
class presidents: two class secretaries; one class historian; president of Senior Medical 
Class; treasurer of Senior Pharmacy Class; winner of Wiley P. Mangum Medal; presi- 
dent of Young Men’s Christian Association; debater against University of Pennsylva- 
nia; editor in-chiet of Tar Heel, and one staff editor; two editors on Yackety Yack 
Board. For catalogue, address JOHN GRAHAM, Principal, Warrenton, N. C 





For catalogue, write 
REV. J. R. BRIDGES, D. D. 





Industrial Christian College 


Can Accemodate 100 New Students. 
Terms: Pay students, $10 per month; work 
students, $25 down and four hours work 
perday. Artesian water. 
JOHN W. TYNDALL, A. B., Pres., 
KINSTON, N. C. 


Opens Wednesday, September 8, 1909, 


The purpose is to secure for the students 
healthful conditions,a hapyy home Chris 
tian influence, a liberal culture and a thor. 
ough education at a moderate cost. Excel- 
lent advantages for Music, Art, and Elocu- 
tion. Preparatory Department; with special 
care for younger girls. 

‘NORMAL COURSE. 


Fspectally prepared for young women fitting 
themse'ves for public and graded school 
work. Ample grounds for out-door recrea- 
tion and athletics. ~Tag,marked features of 
this scnuool is its individual care of pupils 
physivally and intellectually. 
MRS. M. D. ALLEN, President 
Louisburg, N. C. 


The Bingham School 








Orange County, near 
Mebane, North Carolina 
Established 1793 


A busy and lovable home 
for boys, on Southern Rail- 
way, in the country. A 
location famous foraafety, 
health and beauty. Strong 
graduate faculty of Chris- 
tian men, giving constant 
and individual attention. 
Military discipline, firm 
yet affectionate. Outdoor 
life, with Tennis and _ other 
y ee eports. LPT 
abhorred. ible. sica 

eulture and fine poanitaahip. 
specialties. Full Classical, Commercial, Scien- 
tific and Mus'c Courses. Small classes. Terms 
reasonable. For illustrated catalogue, address 
PRESTON LEWIS CRAY, C.L., Principal, Box12 € 

, 











The North Carolina 
College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts 


The State’s college for vocational training. 
Courses in Agriculture and Horticulture; in 
Ciyil, Electrical and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing; in Cotton Milling and Dyeing; in Indus- 
trial Chemistry. Why not fit yourself for life 
by taking one of these courses? 

Address 
D. H. HILL, PRESIDENT, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 


A. & M. SCHOLARSHIPS 


Thé Progressive Farmer offers 
a limited number of Scholarships 
at the North Carolina A. & M. Col- 
lege to young men who have to 
work their way, or want to lighten 
the burden of school expenses up- 
on their parents. The Scholar- 
ships or given for soliciting sub- 
scriptions to The Progressive Far- 
mer. Conditions easy; any young 
man with grit and some extra time 
can meet them. 


If intérested write 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


























.Claremont College. 











New Buildings, Com- 


KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE hiv, suuipmeni,taree 


Hospital. Many attractive positions open as Practitioners, Teachers, Investigators, 
tary Officers. Army Veterinarians, U.S. Veterinary pectors. Term opens September 
16. Catalogue and further imormemce sent on applfcation. 


STEWART, Secretary, 1360 E. 15th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Hickory, N. C. 


For girls. Healthful location. Experienced 

‘eachers. Superior Musical advantages. 
Moderate Rates. The school for the Farmers’ 
daughter. 


JOSEPH L. MURPHY, President. 








‘EAEDICAL COLLEGE 
oF VIRGINIA 
Medicine; Dentistry, Pharmacy 


1909 
-second Session begins Sept. 14, 
rag laboratory and clinica facilities. 


ni i penses moderate. 
BESS fe site for trms end catloree Gyo 
1909 | crristopher Tompkins, M.D., Dean, Ricnaont, 
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